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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
Y far the most important event of the week is the 
surrender by Mr. Asquith and the Government to the 
advocates of female suffrage. We bave dealt with the incident 
elsewhere, and will only repeat here that those moderate 
Liberals who are trying to find comfort in the somewhat 
hedging character of Mr. Asquith’s speech are deluding them- 
selves. Mr. Asquith saved, or thought he saved, his face by a 
lukewarm acceptance of “ Votes for Women”; but we must 
never forget that a surrender is a surrender, even though the 
general keeps his sword and is allowed out on parole. The 
manner in which Mr. Asquith’s speech has been received by 
the moderate section of the suffragists, and also by the official 
Liberal Press, shows clearly that there hus been a “ deal,” the 
operative part of which is that the Liberal Party is henceforth 
pledged to pass female suffrage on a democratic basis. In 
other words, there has been a step forward in the direction of 
adult suffrage, and adult suffrage is to mean suffrage for the 
adults of both sexes. 








Unless the Unionists and the House of Lords are willing to 
adopt the mad policy of trying to snatch a temporary party 
advantage by 4 compromise on the suffrage question, this 
means that the next General Election will be fought on the 
question of votes for women. We sincerely trust that the 
Unionists will refuse all compromise, and will propose instead 
a democratic scheme of redistribution—that is, “‘ One vote one 
value,” coupled with a system of proportional representation 
(i.e., six-membered constituencies and the single transferable 
vote)—and will also not insist on maintaining plural voting in 
its present indefensible form. In our opinion, it is most 
foolish to regard the plan under which borough freebolders 
vote in arbitrarily selected county divisions as one of the 
pillars of the Constitution. The struggle promises to be an 
epoch-making one, but if the Unionist Party will only fight 
with courage and honesty, victory is certain. 

The expeditionary force in the Mobmand country has been 
seriously engaged. The fighting began north of Nahakki. 
One picket lost eight men killed and several wounded, and 
had to be reinforced during Saturday night. On Monday, 
according to the Times correspondent, General Barrett's 
brigade carried out punitive operations in the Bohai Dag. 
There was hard fighting, and both sides of the valley had 
to be cleared by the infantry. During this movement 
the 34th Pioneers were charged by a party of swordsmen, 
all of whom were bayoneted. There were twenty-seven 
casualties in General Barrett’s brigade. Sir James Willcocks 
addressed the troops on Tuesday, and specially praised the 





men of the 2nd Punjabis, who had defended the picket on 
Saturday night. The native officer in command was twice 
severely wounded, but concealed the fact till he died, and a 
signaller, though wounded, never ceased his work till reinforce- 
ments arrived. On Wednesday Umra Killi, which was 
occupied in force by the enemy, was attacked by General 
Anderson’s brigade. The attack was delivered late in the day, 
but was necessary owing to the scarcity of water. The tribes- 
men fought with great bravery, making sword-rushes from 
time to time, and our troops were impeded by a dust-storm 
and by the standing corn in which the tribesmen hid them- 
selves. As the attack could not be pressed home during the 
daylight, General Anderson withdrew, and this encouraged 
the enemy to attack the British camp during the night, but 
without much effect. Two British officers were killed during 
theday. The Z7'imes correspondent says that the endurance of 
the troops has been heavily taxed; they have had little rest 
day or night, and the difficulty of getting water in the hot 
valleys has been very great. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times has an interesting 
despatch in Tuesday's issue on British and German financial 
policy. German comment on Mr. Asquith’s Budget proposals 
is apparently of a mixed character. The critics admire the 
courage and the strategy of Mr. Asquith’s old-age pension 
scheme, but from their experience of Imperial pension and 
insurance funds they recognise that the voluntary assump- 
tion of these elastic obligations will inevitably arrest the 
reduction of the National Debt and restrict the expenditure 
of the great spending Departments. As regards German 
Imperial finance generally, the correspondent points out that 
Mr. Asquith’s complacent comparisons need to be discounted 
in the light of the measures for increasing the revenue 
as yet Leld in reserve by the German Imperial Govern. 
ment,—e.g., the extending of the scope of the Death-duties 
and the conversion of the various “State” railways into a 
single Imperial railway system. The official returns of 
German trade for 1907 show an increase of over £55,000,000 
since 1905, and of nearly £25,000,000 since 1906; while from 
1905 to 1907 the value of German exports to the States with 
which Germany concluded Commercial Treaties on the — 
of the new Customs Tariff has increased by 28 per cent., 
against 14 per cent. for those to the most-favoured- acim 
States, including Great Britain. 

In the Duma on Monday M. Stolypin made a long statement 
on the relations of Russia and Finlund. He reviewed the 
history of Finland from its cession to Russia by Sweden, and 
declared that the Finnish authorities had persistently infringed 
the prerogatives of the Crown. Armed organisations like the 
Red Guard were formed, and the police failed to suppress 
Russian terrorists who hatched plots within the Finnish 
borders. Laws and ordinances affecting Imperial interests 
were often mude in Finland without consultation with 
the Imperial Government, yet the Treaty of Cession bad 
given Finland no such right. Ultimately M. Stolypin 
explained his proposal to co-ordinate the laws of Russia and 
of Finland in all Imperial matters. The 7'imes correspondent 
says that the speech made no concessions to the party which 
demands a revival of the Bobrikoff régime, and that it proved 
Constitutional ideas to be taking root. Of course a Constitu- 
tion in Russia requires a readjustment of the old relations of 
the central Government with all its offshoots. Constitu- 
tionalism in Imperial affairs will, we believe, be a safeguard 
of Russian liberty. When its ramifications are widespread, 
retrogression will be very difficult, if not impossible. 








The Times of Wednesday publishes from its Rome corre- 
spondent a summary of a book by Senator Giacomo de 
Martino on the Tripolitaine. Signor de Martino describes 
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a caravan journey he made in the little-visited country 
between the Mediterranean and the Libyan Desert—the 
Pentapolis of ancient times—and tells his countrymen what 
their future in the Tripolitaine ought to be. He disclaims 
any intention to recommend a military occupation, but reminds 
them that Agreements with France and Britain recognise 
Italian interests in the Tripolitaine. Little expenditure would 
make good harbours at Tripoli, Bengazi, Derna, and Tobruk, 
but the Turke will not allow even a buoy to be put down to 
mark shoals. So long as the Italians do not enter upon un- 
warrantable military adventure, they will do well to act upon 
Signor de Martino’s advice. The Sultan, if pressed, would 
probably grant mary more opportunities for commerce. And 
if the blighting control of Turkey were ever removed from 
the Tripolitaine with the consent of Europe, Italy would 
certainly have special claims there, as we have always 
admitted. She has, in fact, a “special position” similar to 
that of France in Morocco. 


The second reading of the Education Bill was moved in the 
Commons on Monday by Mr. McKenna, who, while admitting 
that the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill called for grave con- 
sideration, declared that there was no change in the policy 
of the Government. Failing a concordat, he feared the 
secular solution was ultimately inevitable. The Govern- 
ment, he explained, intended to ask for a second reading, and 
if afterwards an agreement could be arrived at, amendments 
giving it effect would as far as possible be adopted. Failing 
agreement, the Government proposed to proceed with the 
Bill as it stood. Lord Balcarres, who moved an amendment 
rejecting the Bill, condemned it as a madcap scheme which 
had not found a single defender on either side of the 
House. Mr. Redmond stated that the Nationalists would vote 
against the second reading, but might be reconciled if the 
contracting-out proposal, which meant starvation and destruc- 
tion to the Roman Catholic schools, were abandoned. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, while promising the Government the 
support of the Labour Party in the division, said that they 
were not going to accept contracting out, and observed that 
Mr. McKenna had nothing to say for his Bill. All he said 
was: “I produce this Bill; whether I stick to it or not is 
another matter; if I can come to an arrangement on this Bill 
with the Bishop of St. Asaph or the Arciubishop of Canter- 
bury, within certain wide limits, then I am prepared to 
produce a Bill different in lock, stock, and barrel.” 


The debate was resumed on Tuesday. The Roman 
Catholic view was stated with much force by Mr. Dillon, 
who declared that the Government had thrown away oppor- 
tunity after opportunity of effecting a settlement. Mr. 
Runciman, who followed, again stated that there had been no 
alteration in the Government policy; but they were prepared 
to accept umendments provided they did not vitiate the 
main principles of public control, no tests for teachers, and 
the freeing of single-school districts from the domination 
of one sect. The parental-right theory was impracticable. 
Contracting out was open to objections, but it was the only 
expedient available to meet exceptional requirements. The 
Government desired to find a solution that would be fair to 
all sections of the Protestant Church, and make special pro- 
vision for the non-Protestant Churches. So far as the Non- 
conformists were concerned, persecution had passed away and 
given place to toleration; and he contended that toleration 
should be succeeded by absolute equality. He appealed to 
Churchmen as well as Nonconformists to take a broad view, 
and promised that the sacrifice by the Church of some of her 
privileges was well worth making. We note that Mr. Runciman 
has been accused of showing a somewhat cold and uncon- 
ciliatory tone, but we trust and believe that this is an altogether 
mistaken view of his attitude, and that in reality he is anxious 
for a compromise which can be accepted by all parties. 


In Wednesday's debate Mr. Balfour denied that Ministers 
had shown any genuine desire for conciliation or any 
disposition to recede from their position. In these cireum- 
stances he thought it almost an outrage that the House 
bad been asked to discuss for three days a measure which had 
not in it the elements of compromise. He condemned the 
contracting-out proposal as lacking support and irreconcilable 
with Ministerial principles, and declared that the treatment of 
trusts and Voluntary schools involved spoliation, and abolished 





one grievance to create another and a worse one. Uniformity 
in religious matters was impossible in a national system of 
education. He scouted the notion that teachers could be 
selected without any tests, and challenged the Prime Minister 
to define precisely what “no tests for teachers” meant, Did 
it mean that it was unfair to find out whether a teacher was 
qualified to give the religious teaching which it was proposed 
he should give? Mr. Balfour ended by warning the Govern. 
ment that if the settlement of 1902 was to be upset, the only 
effective means of solving the religious difficulty would be by 
giving more power to the parents of the children in the 
elementary schools. 


Mr. Asquith, who closed the debate, declined to reply in a 
controversial spirit to the points raised by Mr. Balfour. He 
protested against the assumption of the Opposition that the Bill 
was to be put forward as the last word which the Government 
had to say on the subject. On behalf of the Government, he 
stated that they were ready and anxious to listen to any 
suggestions or criticisms for the modification of the terms 
and conditions under which facilities were given which 
were not inconsistent with the fundamental principle of the 
Bil). In this respect they had “an elastic and open mind.” 
Mr. Asquith, after justifying special treatment of the Roman 
Catholics on the ground of their standing in a separate category 
from the Anglicans, noted that the objections of Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon were not so much questions of principle as 
of terms and conditions, and declared that the Government 
werd sincerely anxious to translate their desire for conciliation 
into legislation, subject always to one transcending condition,— 
“the maintenance by the central authority of an irreducible 
and always rising standard of educational efficiency.” Ona 
division, Lord Balcarres’s amendment was rejected by 165 
votes (370 to 205), and the Bill was read a second time. 


Reviewing the education debate as a whole, we think we 
are justified in saying that the prospects of peace are some- 
what brighter. All depends on whether the Nonconformists 
will insist upon having their full pound of flesh. If they do, 
then no doubt the representatives of moderate Church opinion 
—who we firmly believe are in the majority—will be forced 
back into taking common action with the extremists. If, on 
the other hand, the Nonconformists will take to heart the 
Shakespearean advice and remember that though one may have 
a giant’s strength (in the matter of a Parliamentary majority) 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant, all may yet be well. 
Magnanimity never yet injured a man or a cause. The Non- 
conformists must also remember the very great temptation to 
which Churchmen who are also strong party men are exposed 
at the present moment. Unquestionably the party game, as 
politicians understand it, is to refuse all compromise, and to 
do nothing to let the Government out of the very awkward 
and difficult position in which they are placed. Here, indeed, 
Unionist Churchmen may also remember the Shakespearean 
motto we have just quoted. Mr. Runciman has our best 
wishes in the difficult task before him. If he is wise, he will 
remember that the Archbishop of Canterbury is essentially a 
moderate man, and one who recognises that the Church 
occupies a national position and that it would be a crime for 
her to try to make what we may call sectarian capital out of the 
present situation. Mr. Runciman must also remember, how- 
ever, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is in a very difficult 
position owing to the fact that the most active, though not 
the largest, party in the Church is almost as anxious for its 
pound of flesh as Dr. Clifford and the extremists who follow 
him are for theirs. 


On Tuesday in the House of Lords Lord Avebury’s 
“Importation of Plumage Prohibition Bill” was read a 


second time, and referred to a Select Committee. The Bill 
prohibits the introduction into the United Kingdom, for sale 
or exchange, of the plumage, body, or skin of any wild bird 
other than birds used for food, eider ducks, and ostriches. 
The measure has the general support of naturalists. Lord 
Avebury said that in the catalogues of the plume auctions 
in London during the Jast six months of 1907 there were 
nearly twenty thousand birds of paradise and a hundred 
and fifteen thousand white herons, At the June sale 
one firm of auctioneers alone catalogued over twenty 
thousand kingfishers. These are appalling figures, and we 
are not surprised to hear that some species of birds 
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stil familiar are threatened with extinction. Whether 


the Bill as drafted by Lord Avebury would achieve 
bat is intended is another matter. Much plumage is 
imported into Britain, and is made up, but not used, here. 
Weare inclined to think that to achieve the ends of the Bill 
without penalising ourselves international action will be 
necessary. We sincerely hope that the Select Committee will 
speedily recommend a practical measure. The destruction of 
most birds is utterly unnecessary. We believe that a hat- 


maker who used only feathers from birds that are killed for | 
food, treating and dyeing them in ways that we are sure are | 


open to invention, and who advertised the fact that this was 
done as a claim upon customers, would command a large trade. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday and Thursday proved 


once again that in matters of high debate it can hold its own 
with any Assembly in the world. The debate on preferential 
trade, to which we allude, was opened by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who put the Tariff Reformers’ case with no little 
ingenuity. He was followed by Lord Cromer, who gave a 
masterly exposition of what we may call the Imperial side of 
Free-trade, and showed most conclusively what we have so 
often argued in these columns,—namely, that instead of “ No 
Preference, no Empire,” the truth lies with the dictum, “ No 
Free-trade, no Empire.” Lord Cromer began by a most 
telling analysis of the new Australian tariff and of the 
absurdities to which scientific taxation leads. The sordidness 
and folly which emerge when a tariff is under construction 
are almost beyond belief. With Lord Cromer’s hope that it 
may be a long while before this science, or pseudo-science, is 
introduced into this country we are in the heartiest accord. As 
he says, it is a system admirably adapted to accomplish two 
things,—the encouragement of corruption among minor 
officials, and the placing of temptation before Members of 
Parliament to sacrifice national to individual interests. 


After pointing out that for a long series of years before 
1845 we had a complete system of Colonial Preference on a 
very generous scale, which resulted, however, not in good 
feeling between us and the Colonies, but the very reverse, 
Lord Cromer quoted with telling effect a speech made by Mr. 
Logan, a Member of the Canadian Parliament, to the effect 
that Canada was not going to sacrifice her industries for the 
benefit of those of Britain. He also quoted Sir William Lyne’s 
dictum: “ If I can make the tariff prohibitive, I shall be glad. 
Importers are parasites on the trade of the Commonwealth.” 
Lord Cromer ended a notable speech by declaring that Mr. 
Asquith’s Budget was not likely to postpone tire Tariff Reform 
era. It appeared to be conceived with the idea that a 
Government in sympathy with Free-trade is likely to be 
in office for ever,—a rather sanguine forecast. Unquestion- 
ably this is true. Except on the assumption that the Liberal 
Party can remain permanently in power, the Fiscal policy of 
the present Cabinet has dealt a damaging blow to the cause 
of Free-trade. 


After Lord Wolverhampton (Sir Henry Fowler) in a maiden 


speech had dealt with the position of India, Lord Milner ex- | 


pounded the Tariff Reform side of the argument with his 
usual fearlessness and ability. It is not too much to say, 
however, that his was essentially a Protectionist speech. For 
example, he declared the idea that the adoption of Protection 
bya country is going to reduce its export trade is exploded by 
the facts all round us. “ Highly protected countries are con- 
tinually increasing their export trade.” But surely Lord 
Milner must see that if this is so, either those countries are 
being paid in goods, in which case Protection does not, in 
fact, protect, but is merely throwing so much sand into 
the machinery and causing a waste of energy, or else 
the Protectionists are managing to sell without taking 
anything in exchange. The only escape from this dilemma 
is that they are taking gold for goods. But since we 


cannot eat or wear or sleep on gold, gold is only a ticket for | 
goods which we must at once present to be cashed in products. | 


Protectionists never seem to remember that you cannot sell 
without buying, though no doubt you may insist on not taking 
the full benefit of an exchange, and thus upon wasting some of 
your substance. Incidentally Lord Milner remarked that in 
his view of preferential trade he was unaffected by the extent 
to which the Colonies may adopt Protection. “I am un- 
affected by the hope or fear that a preferential system may 


lead to the general adoption of Free-trade throughout the 
Empire. Iam somewhat doubtful of the advantages of such 
a system of Free-trade, but we need not discuss that now.” 


On Thursday the Preference debate was continued by Lord 
Avebury, who, following Sir Robert Peel, declared that if all 
the rest of the world would become Protectionist this country 
would still be wise to remain Free-trade. He was followed by 
| Lord St. Aldwyn in a speech of great moderation, but also 
great power, which we unhesitatingly commend to the atten- 
tion of all true Conservatives. He reminded the House of 
Lords of what happened at the Mid-Devonelection. The prive 
| of corn, and consequently of bread, had increased owing to 
deficient harvests and purely natural causes. The electors 
| were disappointed, however, because they had been told that 
the triumph of the present Government would secure them 
cheap food. They promptly voted against the Government 
candidate. Butsuppose the Tariff Reformers had won in 1906, 
and Parliament had imposed a duty of 2s. a quarter on corn. 
Precisely the same thing would have happened in the 
winter of 1907 as did happen, and in that case every 
| speaker of the Liberal Party throughout the country 

would have denounced the Government for having, by the 

imposition of 2s. on corn, raised the price by 7s., 8s., 9s., or 10s. 

What would have been the effect of the country being told 

that the duty imposed for the benefit of the Colonies bad 

raised the price of corn 8s. or more a quarter? “ Would that 
have tended to increase the feeling of kindliness and goodwill 
in this country towards our Colonial brothers?” We cannot, 
unfortunately, find space to deal with the speeches of Lord 

Lansdowne and Lord Crewe; but we must note with regret 

that Lord Curzon’s intervention in the debate must be taken 

to show that he has finally decided to throw in his lot with 
| Mr. Balfour and the Tariff Reformers. 

| Se 
A most successful meeting was held at the Mansion House 
on Friday week in support of the Wolfe and Montcalm 
memorial at Quebec. Lord Crewe delivered an interesting 
address, paying a well-deserved tribute to Lord Grey, 
and Lord Roberts, in an admirable speech, eulogised 
the great qualities of the two rival commanders. From a 
merely military point of view the campaign was of absorbing 
interest, as Wolfe did not hesitate to try an absolute innova- 
tion in military formation on the field of battle itself. The 
closing scenes of these two men’s lives were a perpetual 
veminder to us of the true value of patriotism. Prinos 
Arthur of Connaught also spoke, urging the establishment 
of local Committees to co-operate with the central Committee 
in collecting subscriptions ; and Mr. Grenfell, in announcing a 
number of handsome donations, stated that it was their desire 
to get small amounts from all classes as well as large dona- 
tions from the more wealthy. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Mr. A. M. Grenfell (6 Prince’s Street, E.C.) or to Mr. J. 
Buchan (34 Paternoster Row, E.C.) 





euseusamammeen 

The annual general meeting of the Victoria League was 
held on Wednesday. Lady Jersey, who took the chair, 
explained how the League is in the fullest sense a non- 
party organisation to draw together by educational and social 
means the different parts of the Empire. The chief speaker 
was Sir Edward Grey, who delivered an admirable address on 
the proper meaning of Empire. We are proud of the Empire, 
he said, not because it means domination, but because it 
means freedom. Comparing the spirit of the self-governing 
Colonies with that of the people at home, be deprecated the 
pessimism which mistakes itself for criticism and talks as 
though Britain were tottering to her fall. On the same 
day Sir Edward Grey spoke at the annual dinner of the 
Japan Society, and declared that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
triumphantly survived the two test questions which ought to 
be applied to every Alliance :—“ Has it secured its objects ?” 
and “Has it promoted peace?”’ We should prefer also to 
ask ourselves in the case of every Alliance the further 
question whether in the event of war we could fight in the 
name of that Alliance with a whole heart against all possible 
| opponents. 








' Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 16th. 
| Consoles (24) were on Friday 86§—on Friday week 86j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ASQUITH’S SURRENDER. 


it was once remarked of a great financial magnate and 

captain of industry: “ What you've got to consider is 
not what he says, but what’s going on in his head.” This 
dictum is even more applicable to politicians than to men 
of business. The words of their speeches do not much 
matter. What we have to consider is what is going on, or has 
gone on, in their heads, and this we can very often discover 
from outside considerations far better than from the actual 
phrases in their public utterances. It is, for example, 
more material to concern ourselves with what was going on 
in the Prime Minister's head than with the actual words 
of his answer to the deputation about female suffrage. 
Clearly what went on was surrender. To all intents 
and purposes the Liberal Government and Party must 
now be said to be pledged to the extension of the suffrage 
to women,—certainly the most momentous event that has 
taken place in the world of politics in the present genera- 
tion, possibly the most momentous in the whole of our 
political history. The indications of what was going on 
in the Prime Minister’s head and of the approaching 
surrender were patent before the actual announcement. 
On Tuesday Lady Carlisle, a noted leader of the move- 
ment in favour of votes for women, begged a meeting 
of Radical ladies to hold their hands and have patience 
till Mr. Asquith had given his answer to the deputa- 
tion of Liberal Members of Parliament favourable to the 
suffrage which was to wait upon him on Wednesday. Any 
one with the slightest experience of political life knew what 
this meant. It meant that pourparlers had been taking 
place between the suffragists and the Government, that 
terms of surrender had been arrived at, and that they would 
be announced by the Prime Minister to the deputation. 
Those who took this view had not to wait long for con- 
firmation, for Thursday’s papers contained the text of the 
concordat between the Prime Minister and the advocates 
of * Votes for Women.” It is true that some of the extreme 
agitators have expressed themselves as dissatisfied with 
the terms agreed on ; but the general satisfaction expressed 
by the bulk of the suffragists makes it clear that thev 
are parties to the agreement, and that a political “ deal” 
has been made under which the Government do not 
merely withdraw their opposition to female suffrage, but 
are pledged to include it, in fuct if not in name, in the 
scheme of Parliamentary reform which they intend shall 
be the last act in their legislative career. 


We all know the story of the American politician who 
declared that he was in favour of the Prohibition-law, but 
“agin” its enforcement. The Prime Minister has dis- 
covered a variant on this form. He is “agin” female 
suffrage, but he is in favour of it being passed into law. 
He will not put it into a Government Bill, but if 
somebody else puts it there he will not vote against 
it, but rather will use all the power at his command 
to get it passed. Whether after this it will be possible 
to maintain that Mr. Asquith is the strong, stern 
Prime Minister who means to have his own way, and 
who will either lead his party and his Government on 
his own terms or not at all, is a question which we 
hardly think worth discussing. What now concerns us, 





and all who agree with us in opposing the extension of the | 


political suffrage to women, is: How can we best organise 
opposition to a measure destined to effect so vast and so 
evil a revolution? We have no desire to suggest that Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues really want to pass a Reform 
Bill containing woman’s suffrage in the present Parliament. 
On the contrary, it is pretty clear that what they want is 
to use ‘ Votes for Women” as part of their election-cry 
when they appeal to the constituencies, and to have the 
support of the suffragists at the next General Election. 
This they would not be sure of having if the Bill were to 
pass, though they would be sure of it if female suffrage 
were the issue at the elections. The wirepullers are calcu- 
lating, no doubt, that the Free-trade cry has become 
hopelessly antiquated, and that they will be the gainers 
if they can completely change the issue. A great demo- 


cratic Reform Bill, including the extension of the suffrage 
(though apparently one leaving Ireland with forty Members 
too many, and England with forty Members too few), 





| 
will, they contend, be the best possible way of rally. 
ing to their support not only the regular battalions 
of Liberalism, but those outside forces of Labour and 
Socialism which have of late been inclined to oppose them, 
Judged from the point of view of the caucus and the 
political “boss,” the move is a very clever one, and wil] tend 
to prevent the extremists from breaking away from the 
Liberal Party. All minor differences are to be sunk on the 
great question of abolishing plural voting, making jt 
easier to get on to the register, and, lastly, preventing 
the difference of sex from being a disability in the 
exercise of the suffrage. Mr. Asquith did not explain 
exactly what he meant by saying that the proposal for 
giving votes to women must be a democratic one; but we 
have little doubt that what he intended was that the 
suffrage is not merely to be given, as in the case of the 
municipal suffrage, to widows and old maids, but to all 
women over twenty-one who can qualify as householders, 
It is obvious that to give the vote simply to old maids, 
widows, and married women with property of their own 
would be to increase the Conservative vote,—an act of self. 
sacrifice to which the Liberal Party managers are not 
likely to consent with any satisfaction. We may expect, 
therefore, that the democratic proposal to which the 
Government will agree will in some way or another enable 
a man and his wife to qualify for the same house. The 
woman, that is, will be recognised as a joint householder 
with her husband. But if this is a true interpretation of 
‘the suffrage on a democratic basis,’ it is clear that the 
names on the suffrage roll will be doubled, or rather more 
than doubled, as there are more women over twenty-one 
years of age in the country than there are men. We 
are faced with a proposition to make the odd woman 
the person to whom will be entrusted in the future the 
duty of finally determining the destinies of the nation and 
of the Empire. 

Determined as we are to oppose the extension of the 
political suffrage to women, and believing as we do that in 
the end the common-sense of the nation will prevent 
legislation so disastrous, we do not hide from ourselves 
that there are a great many dangers and difficulties abead 
of us. The Unionist Party, demoralised, distracted, and 
disunited as it is, is by no means in a fit condition to 
carry on its true and legitimate work of withstanding 
anarchical proposals. The Unionist politicians will un- 
questionably be severely tempted to let the Female 
Suffrage Bill pass, granted that they can make certain 
modifications therein,—modifications which, while appear- 
ing to give the vote on equal terms to women, will in 
reality cut out a great number of working women and 
make old maids, widows, and women possessed of private 
property the preponderant portion of the female voters. 
For example, a married woman might be precluded from 
attaining qualification for a house of which her husband 
was legally the owner or occupier, and might only be 
placed on the register if she were possessed of sufficient 
independent property to give her a qualification. No 
doubt the Liberal Party would never propose such a 
scheme, and would greatly dislike compromising upon it. 
Suppose, however, that after long discussion it were found 
that the House of Lords would allow the passage of the 
Bill on some such compromise as this, and would not allow 
it otherwise, it might well be that the upholders of female 
suffrage would insist that half a loaf was better than no 
bread, and, looking forward to future extensions of the 
suffrage, would insist upon the Lords’ amendment being 
accepted. In such circumstances it is quite possible that 
the Liberal Party would find that they had gone too far to 
draw back, and, though annoyed and perplexed, would bave 
to yield. In fact, they would have been caught in their own 
trap. Wishing not to pass the Bill, but merely to put it 
in the shop-window, and to use the ery of ‘‘ Votes for 
Women” at the next General Election, they would have 
been counter-tricked into a position which would suit them 
very much less well than that of being able to appeal to 
the country against the “monstrous refusal of the Lords 
to pass a system of democratic electoral reform.” 

In view of these possibilities, we have no hesitation in 
saying that moderate Unionists, and, indeed, all moderate 
men who agree with us in opposition to the extension of 
the suffrage to women, must lose no time in exerting their 
influence upon the Unionist leaders to induce them 
to take the line of firm opposition to the proposals of 
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suffragists and to meet them with a clear and unmis- 
takable negative. If they do this, they need have little 
fear of the consequences. We are convinced that if the 

Jain issue of votes for women is put before the country 
at a General Election, the party which honestly and 
honourably declares that only one sex is to have the 
exercise of the political franchise, and that that sex is to 
be the male sex, will carry the day. If, however, instead 
of maintaining a bold and honest front, an attempt is made 
to use the question for party ends and to gain a temporary 

rty victory, the result will be a further weakening and 
demoralisation of the Unionist Party, and another step will 
have been taken towards the formation of that Central com- 
bination which, as we have so often pointed out, is the chief 
danger now threatening the Unionists as a political party. 

This is not an occasion on which we can discuss fully 
the merits of the suffrage question. Our view is too well 
known to our readers to make this necessary. In case, 
however, of any misunderstanding, let us say once more that 
we resist the extension of the suffrage on the ground that 
women are women and not men, and that therefore it is 
not right that they should give decisions on matters 
which may demand a resort to the uliima ratio,—the 
use of those arms of defence and offence which women 
are precluded from using. We do not oppose the extension 
of the franchise because we hold women to be inferior 
to men either in intellect or character, but solely, as we 
have said, because they are women and not men. The 
fact that the ground upon which we oppose the exten- 
sion of the franchise is so simple and so clear is not an 
argument against it, but in its favour. That which is 
fundamental, essential, and dominant in argument is 
jnvariably simple and direct. When a woman asks 
us: “Why am I not to have a vote?’ 
“Because you are not a man.” That is the only reason, 
but it is sufficient. To say this in no way involves 
the assertion that men are worthier than women, or 
that women are incapable of high political thought. 
What it does assert is that only one sex can wisely be 
given the final control of political affairs, and that it is 
fitting that this sex should be the male, because it is in 
the hands of the male that Nature has placed the ultima 
ratio of physical force. 


the 





THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


UT of the fog of false rumour in Morocco a fact at 
last emerges. There is no longer any doubt that 

the conflict between the rival Sultans is inclining distinctly 
to the side of Mulai Hafid, and within a very short time 
it may be necessary for France to throw over the policy of 
supporting Abd-ul-Aziz and recognise the reality of Mulai 
Hafid’s rule. Exactly how far the French Government 
has backed Abd-ul-Aziz it is impossible for us to say, for 
that policy has been interpreted variously; but in any 
case France is not so deeply committed to Abd-ul-Aziz’s 
cause as to be unable to abandon it quickly and with 
comparative ease. Our own opinion has always been that 
after the murders at Casablanca French action (which 
was, of course, necessary unless, as some people recom- 
mend, murder is to be winked at) could only be taken 
through Abd-ul-Aziz. Co-operation with the Sultan was 
required by the Algeciras Act, and Abd-ul-Aziz was the 
only “ official” Sultan at that time. But a new situa- 
tion was created by the proclamation of Mulai Hafid at 
Fez, the Northern capital. From that moment the right 
policy of France, in our judgment, was to look on with 
intelligent inactivity, and when the issue between the 
rival brothers was decided, to accept the facts as they 
were. It was not, and is not, the business of France 
to choose a Sultan for a country which does not 
belong to her. To force a ruler upon an unwilling 
people would be to repeat a madness not unlike that of 
the Second Empire, when the unhappy Maximilian was 
thrust upon the Mexicans. Although, as we have said, we 
cannot tell precisely how far the policy of recognising 
Abd-ul-Aziz has been pressed by France in what may 
be called the second phase of the Moroccan episode, 
we suspect that it went somewhat further than the 
admitted difficulties on the spot required. Certainly the 
military operations, whether or not conceived avowedly 
in the interests of Abd-ul-Aziz, were the contradiction 
of a Fabian policy. An increasing number of persons 
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in France were coming to perceive this, and the case for 
a halt has been argued lately with particular ability 
by the Journal des Débats. Perhaps moderation would 
have got the better of the principle of letting one easy 
defeat of the Arabs be added to another till France 
was hopelessly entangled in Morocco without having had 
the least intention of becoming so. But that need not 
be discussed now, for the third phase in the episode is 
already announced. Abd-ul-Aziz’s forces are at the mercy 
of their enemies, and Mulai Hafid may soon be the 
Sovereign of Morocco by the wish of all the people. It 
remains for France to decide whether she will continue 
to prop up the roi fainéant, Abd-ul-Aziz, in the coast 
towns. He rules only as far as French shells will carry. 
We sincerely hope that France will respond to the facts, 
and if the cause of Abd-ul-Aziz is really lost, will allow 
Mulai Hafid to lay his statement before her. His envoys, 
already in Paris, say that he has no dislike of foreigners, 
and would welcome their influence and their railways. 
We dare say that Mulai Hafid would not be by any means 
an admirable ruler. jut we do not expect admirable 
rulers in Morocco. All that is necessary is that the French 
power should be behind some régime, good or bad in itself, 
which has a definite existence. In Egypt, to take an 
example, though not, of course, an example exactly 
applicable, Lord Cromer ruled from behind the Khedive. 
The ruling qualities of the Khedive himself were a matter 
of comparative unimportance. 

The announcement that the King will visit the Emperor 
of Russia at Reval, in the Gulf of Finland, at Whitsuntide 
is important as well as pleasant news. The Anglo-Russian 
Convention was one step along a road we have always 
desired to travel; the visit of the King will be another. 
The King will go in the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ escorted by 


Hardinge, the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. We do not know yet whether M. Isvolsky will be 
with the Czar, but in any case the meeting will be one 
of those of which one may fairly say without risk of 
exaggeration that they have a political significance. The 
announcement of the visit was not expected, but thoughtful 
people on hearing of it must have at once reflected 
on its opportuneness. The visit promises to be, in fact, 
one of the most useful of the series the King has under- 
taken in order to throw a chain of peace round Europe. 
When Russia was on the brink of revolution the King could 
not have gone there without giving the factions the oppor- 
tunity of saying that the visit was designed to serve either 
the cause of reaction or the cause of rebellion. But the peril 
appears to have passed in Russia, temporarily if not per- 
manently. We hope that the optimists are right, and that the 
revolution is complete,—we mean that the constitutionalism 
already planted will grow from grace to grace without further 
turmoil or bloodshed. But even if the optimists are wrong, 
nothing is happening at the moment to give a shadow of 
meaning to a complaint that the King is interfering with 
the affairs of a friendly foreign country. Again, the 
moment is well chosen, because the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention is already an accepted instrument of our foreign 
policy. Only a few months ago it might have been said 
that the visit was intended to coerce public opinion at 
home which was.as yet imperfectly formed; that the 
King meant overtly to sanction the conduct of a State 
which some extremists here would have us ignore as 
an uncivilised country. That might easily have caused 
some bitterness when the Anglo-Russian Convention 
was just published. But since then the British people 
have examined the Convention,and of their own accord, 
without suasion, have accepted it willingly on its merits. 
They do not like Russian autocracy, it is true, but they are 
sensible enough to see that that should not cause them 
to taboo Russia. The Anglo-Russian Convention was a 
business arrangement. Do we refuse to buy a horse, or 
rent a house, from a man whose political or religious con- 
victions we think mistaken? In the same wav, we deal 
with Russia in foreign affairs, though it is no business of 
ours to dictate her home policy to her. But we may add 
that our influence as a free and Constitutional country is 
likely to be far more potent when we are friendly with 
her than when we are not. The King’s visit, then, is well 
timed and desirable from every point of view, and we are 
sure that the country will applaud his resolve to go. 
Germany is the only country which shows a slight 
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inclination to question the motives of the King’s visit. 
Germans ask themselves if this is not another act in the 
alleged conspiracy to isolate them in Europe. There is 
only one answer to the question. There is no such con- 
spiracy. The greatest of British aims is peace, and the 
more nations we can manage to be friendly with, the 
better we shall be pleased, and the more secure we shall 
feel. The visits of the King have all been undertaken 
with that object, and with that object alone. If we have 
more confidences with some countries than with others, it 
is because community of interests, geographical proximity, 
or some incalculable sympathy draws us together. In that 
respect nations follow the habits of the human units which 
compose them. Men do not fight duels with other men 
on the ground that they are not their intimate friends. A 
sign of our desire to be more friendly with Germany was 
the real pleasure given to us by the recent visit of the 
German Emperor. But we shall not be imprudent if we 
add that, though we have no thought of isolating any 
one, we do not ourselves want to be isolated. If Ger- 
many thinks it worth while to build a great navy, as 
she has all the right in the world to do, we shall have 
to meet her programme ship by ship, or rather one ship 
by two ships. We regret it very much, for it is 
not pleasant or eusy to find so much money; but we 
shall none the less do it, being forced to it, in self- 
defence. The Westminster Gazette of Monday published 
from its Berlin correspondent—a witness very friendly to 
Germany, by the way—a statement on the shipbuilding 


programmes of the two countries which is well worth | 
quoting in this context. He points out that by the end | 


of February, 1912, not reckoning the 1909 programme, 
Britain will have eleven ‘ Dreadnought’-type ships (eight 
‘Dreadnoughts ’ and three ‘ Dreadnought ’-type cruisers), 
to which may be added the ‘Agamemnon’ and ‘ Lord 
Nelson.’ Germany at the same date will have thirteen 
‘Dreadnought ’-type ships. What, then, is the British 
programme for 1909 to be? “British taxpayers,” the corre- 
spondent continues, “ will conclude that they cannot avoid 
a building programme in 1909 of less than six ‘ Dread- 
noughts,’ provided that the programmes of other nations 
remain the same; and there is so far no sign of a 
modification therein. Taking the price of ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ 
into account, it is hardly likely that the British Naval 
Estimates for next year can be much less than forty-one 
millions of pounds.” We shall not argue about domestic 
affairs in this survey of some foreign questions, but we 
should like to ask whether all, or even many, of those 
who are in favour of expensive schemes now before 
the country have fairly admitted to themselves the 
certainty that this vast naval expenditure will have to be 
incurred next year. The Westminster Gazette itself makes 
no comment. We bear Germany no grudge, though it is 
she who calls the tune for us, and that, we hope, may be 
regarded as a token of our goodwill. But we do blame 
those who are running up other bills simultaneously, and 
all the time calling themselves the party of economy. 





TERRITORIAL ARTILLERY. 

E are by no means hostile to the Territorial Army, 

and are most anxious that this great experiment 

should have full justice done it. Our desire for a fair field 
and no favour for Mr. Haldane’s proposals cannot blind 
us, however, to the extreme importance of the considera- 
tions urged by Lord Denbigh, Lord Roberts, Lord Grenfell, 
Lord Midleton, and Lord Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords on Monday as to the Territorial artillery, and 
the policy of in fact, if not in name, reducing the 
Royal Artillery by thirty-three batteries, or, if that is 
preferred, substituting for thirty-three properly equipped 
and ready batteries thirty-three nucleus batteries. The 
case against the Government’s proposals, which was put 
with very great force and ability by Lord Roberts, is 
contained in the single statement, “ Artillery cannot be 
improvised.” Though we are by no means willing to admit 
that field-guns and garrison artillery guns are weapons 
which it is absolutely impossible for Volunteers or troops 
raised on a Militia basis to handle, and though we fully 
believe that under favourable conditions Volunteers may 
give a good account of themselves as artillery, the general 
proposition as to the impossibility of improvising artillery 
is one to which we not only assent ourselves, but hold that 
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every reasonable man must assent. Our readers ma 
remember that in the course of the discussions of milit 
affairs during and after the war we did our best to establish 
and push home the maxim that though you can improvise 
men—i.e., infantry soldiers—you cannot improvise officers 
The fact that you cannot improvise artillery might almost 
be said to be a part of this larger proposition, for the 
manipulation and direction of artillery is a highly technica} 
business like the business of an officer. That Volunteers 
under favourable conditions may acquire this technical 
knowledge, just as, to their credit, a very large number of 
Volunteers obtain the technical knowledge required of 
officers, and become quite as able leaders as Regulars, 
is undeniable. The technical obstacles to becoming a 
good artilleryman are, however, even greater than the 
technical obstacles in the way of becoming a good 
infantry officer, and therefore, as we said above, it is 
specially needful to bear in mind that artillery cannot 
be improvised. 

Lord Roberts’s attack upon the Government policy was 
made up of two parts. In the first place, he objects very 
strongly to the reduction of the Regular artillery by thirty. 
three batteries; and next, he objects to overloading the 
Territorial Force with no fewer than a hundred and eighty 
batteries. Such a vast force of partially trained artillery 
will, he holds, be not an advantage, but a positive evil, 
when mobilisation takes place. With the first of Lord 

toberts’s objections we are in the very strongest sympathy. 

It seems to us, indeed, nothing short of madness to throw 
away so great and so important a military asset as thirty- 
three batteries of Regular artillery before it is absolutely 
certain that we shall have something as good, or nearly 
as good, to put in their place. In this country we have 
got not only a very small Army of trained troops, but 
also a very small Army of partially trained or Militia 
troops. ‘That being the case, it is peculiarly important for 
us that an arm like the artillery should be as perfect as 
money, skill, and organisation can make it, and that the pro- 
portion of artillery to other troops should be specially large. 
To throw away even a single battery of Royal Artillery, 
once formed and organised, is to do something which in a 
moment of disaster we may bitterly regret. Our opponents 
must not say that this is begging the question. We 
should urge the point just as strongly even if we were 
inclined to hold that what the Government were going 
to substitute for the thirty-three batteries would be for 
many purposes as efficient as what they take away, or if 
we were convinced that the hundred and eighty batteries 
of the Territorial Army would provide sound and service- 
able artillery. Even if we believed in these hypotheses, 
they are at present only hypotheses, and the prudent 
man would surely wait a couple of years to see them 
materialise. That being so, we most sincerely trust that 
Mr. Haldane will leave the thirty-three Regular batteries 
alone till he has organised his training batteries, or at 
any rate a substantial part of them, and is able to prove 
to demonstration that they will give the nation as great 
security as it now obtains from the existing system. 
Clearly the sound course is to be on with the new batteries 
before we are off with the old. 

In the matter of the hundred and eighty Territorial 
batteries we do not wish to pass anything like as severe a 
condemnation on the policy of the Government as that 
passed by Lord Roberts and Lord Denbigh. Our feeling 
is that in all probability the hundred and eighty batteries of 
Territorial artillery are not only more than we could well 
use in this country, but also that the possibility of our 
being able to raise and train so large a force of even fairly 
serviceable artillery on a Militia basis is too good to be 
true. At the same time, we hold artillery to be so valuable 
an arm, and the difficulty of suddenly improvising it in 
any shape or form is so well-nigh insuperable, that if Mr. 
Haldane really believes he can produce on the Territorial 
basis a hundred and eighty useful batteries we would let 
him try the experiment. But we would urge him to try 
it gradually. Why should he not begin by forming, say, 
twenty-five field batteries in those places which the Army 
Council consider specially favourable, and where it is 
known that men of the right kind can be obtained? If 
these batteries should prove a success, then there is 
no reason against, but good reason for, gradual working 
up till the full number under the scheme is reached. It 
is a case for gradual experiment. 
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That the efficiency of the Territorial batteries cannot be | are both brave of heart and cool of head, while not for a moment 
ided except bv war we do not admit. Those who declare | "efusing to see and acknowledge the many evils around us, must 
= the test of war is. the only test of artillery fall yet also feel a confident assurance that in the struggle we shall 
t . 


into the error of proving too much. If this is true, then on AO neh ee : : ; 
there is practically not a battery in the German Army Many as are the speeches from the President which his 
wpich is worth anything, because there are in effect | fellow-countrymen have warmly applauded, we believe that 


» which have stood the test of war. To make the | 202¢ will bring him closer to their hearts than the one from 
test of war an essential test is impossible. Granted | Which we have just quoted, for it is a short and strong em- 
ro the moral of your men is good—as we have every bodiment of their innermost feeling. The Americans as a 
tt to grant in the case of our Volunteers and | =@tionare optimists. It may be owing to the immense extent 
Territorial troops—then, provided that the men can show, | of their territory, the absence of dangerous neighbours on 
not merely technical efficiency, but a sound standard | their frontiers, or to theirenjoyment of acknowledged though 
of discipline in the co-operative sense, a battery, like not quite real equality, or possibly to the self-confidence 
battalion, must be admitted to have stood the test. A | born of two hundred years of continuous and successful 
General who took out a dozen field batteries of the Terri- | effort, or it may even be owing to some exhilarating quality 
torial Force on autumn manceuvres and found that they did | °f the atmosphere in which they live; but at any rate 
the work assigned them, and were not utterly outmatched | Americans at heart are all contented and cheerful men. 
in quickness or resource by Regular batteries opposed to | Collectively and individually they all believe that, however 
them, would have formed a pretty good idea of their value | “2pleasing may be the circumstances of the moment, they 
in war. We do not venture to say whether they would be will in the end “muddle through” and come out the 
able to stand such a test. We fear, indeed, that they | Stronger for their trials. No one despaired when it seemed 
would not. At the same time, it is not fair to say that | for @ moment as if the Union must be broken up, and no 


war is the only test. ‘To say that is tocondemn all soldiers | °0¢ quails now, though every foreign observer believes 
who are not veterans. | that the grand struggle between the “Haves” and 


It is difficult to judge from the Government speeches | the * Have-nets © whien io to mark this ——- will be 
—s : as hes fought out first of all upon American soil. They will 
what exactly they intend to do in regard to the . . am 2 Sas ’ 
é ; ‘ ; somehow find, they think, a preventive of that great 
artillery; but we sincerely hope that the ultimate | ; : : “all BS. , 
i A . . : danger in the principles of democracy. They see their 
decision may be along the lines which we have sketched ' . . : , 
eye numbers continually increasing; they see the Old World 
above. The matter is one of vital importance, and the mee: ’ : : ties 
Genntll and the Gabluct cemnet sive 0 too fall ox shrinking from any contest with their growing strength ; 
Army fod denaliasation © they deny, or at least they do not recognise, that any 
too care : : moral change has passed over their millions; and they 
, ‘ —_— perceive, as they listen to their present President, that 
THE OPTIMISM OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. now, as in the great Civil War, they will throw up out of 
fYHE two latest speeches by President Roosevelt are | the depths of their elective system adequate and trust- 
worthy of careful attention. The first was addressed | worthy leaders. In 1860 they found Abraham Lincoln, 
to the Governors of the separate States of the Union | and in 1908 they are listening—and was there ever so vast 
assembled in conference, and reveals a fact which has | or so attentive an audience?—to Theodore Roosevelt. 
hitherto escaped European attention. President Roosevelt, | They wait, therefore, in the full confidence that, how- 
who is warned by all the many Departments of his | ever dark the path may momentarily appear, the way will 
Government, informs his audience that they are using up | open, and they will emerge conscious not only of safety, 
the resources of the States too fast, that they cut down too | but, as their President says in soldier-like phrase, of 
many trees, that they sell their “ water privileges” too | “ triumph.” 
often to monopolists who deprive the people of their use, A nation penetrated with that feeling cannot be beaten, 
and that they sometimes part with large tracts of land to | and we only wish that we saw more of it among the nations 
speculators intent only oun profiting by increasibg prices. of Europe, and more especially in our own despondent 
The warning has been accepted throughout the country 4S /land. Here we are always talking as if everything 
much needed,—the experienced men who listened to it} must go wrong; asif India were pondering the means of 
well knowing that the European idea of the limitless | throwing us off ; and as if, should we ever be invaded, we 
resources Of the Union is an exaggeration based upon @ should have no option except to buy off our triumphant 
state of affairs which with every fresh decade is rapidly | enemy with the dearest of our possessions. This mood of 
passing away. ‘he forests, in particular, are perishing pessimism is not a passing phase of opinion, but a per- 
under the demands of tle newspapers and publishers of manent difficulty in the way of our leaders, a recurrent 
cheap literature, who use wood-pulp to make a very source of every political disease except despair. There is 

















bad, because friable, paper. The second speech was always an Armada on its way to our coasts. When we 
addressed to the Methodist Conference, and is important lost America we protested that we were ruined: when 
as exhibiting one of the strongest characteristics alike of Napoleon became Emperor we were sleepless from fear of 
the speaker and of his countrymen. For the last six years | invasion, and covered every headiand with the means of 
the President has been urging in almost every speech making signal-fires to summon an untrained population 
grounds of political and social apprehension, has been | to resist the greatest military genius of the age. Now we 
condemning the tendency to tolerate “graft,” the dis- | are oppressed with problems—education, licensing, unem- 
position to admire millionaires, Trusts, and vast combina- ployment, provision for the children and the aged, 
uions, all of which tend to impair freedom in seeking the and above all the increase of crime and of disorder— 
means of accumulation, and generally the conditions of and out of none of them can we see an easy or 
equality. He has seemed to pose as the orator of pessimism. expeditious path. In the minds of the critical we 
Nevertheless, he says now that, recognising as he does all | are a doomed people without a leader and witbout the 
the causes of evil and all the reasons for apprehension, he | means of meeting any enemy who may take advantage 
is essentially an optimist, and believes that the rich are of our momentary gloom. Contrasting London with 
not getting richer and the poor poorer, though, owing Washington, one “cannot help wondering what is the 
to unexpected prosperity, a cleavage has become visible | ultimate cause of difference. Every separate observer will 
between the very rich and the masses of the workmen. He give a separate answer; but, for ourselves, we cannot but 
says :— think that the difference is the difference between youth 
“No nation in the world has more right than ours to look with | and maturity, and that the historians were right who used 
proud confidence toward the future. Nowhere else has the ex- | to preach to us that the prospects of Englishmen in battle 
periment of democratic government, of government by the people | were never so bright as at the moment when the soldiers 
~ for the people, of government based on the principle of began to dream that all was over. Englishmen, say the 
reating each man on his innate worth as a man, been tried on so : “a _ ‘ . 
vast a scale as with us; and on the whole the experiment has doctors, “enjoy the blue devils.” That may not be true ; 
been more successful than anywhere else. Moreover, on the whole | but it certainly is true that they are most luxuriously at 
I think it can be said that we have grown better and not worse, | ease when in their fits of pessimism they think of England 
for if there is much evil, good also greatly abounds, and if wrong | a. Holland, and forget that they are twice as numerous, 
grows, so in even greater measure grows the stern sense of right | 44:44 ag well organised, and incomparably richer than 


before which wrong must eventually yield. It would be both J 
unmanly and unwarrantable to become faint-hearted or despairing | they were when they fought and deleated the master of 


about the nation’s future. Clear-eyed and far-sighted men, who | Europe. 
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THE ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS BILL. 


HERE is one land question which lies at the back of 
all the rest. Put simply, it is this: How is the good 
of the land to be reconciled with the good of the people ? 
The British Islands are a thickly populated region. In the 
old days when towns were small and dwellings scarce there 
was no land question in this general sense. The land was 
free to any one to walk anywhere, and even if the whole 
nation had become pedestrians, it would have done little 
harm. But now, unless there were certain restrictions, the 
amenities of the country would be destroyed to-morrow. 
There are two rights we have to keep in mind,—the right 
of the people and the right of the land itself. It is the 
right of every man, woman, and child in Britain to have 
some share of the beauties of their native country. It is 
the right of the land to be protected against abuse. 
Leaving landowners altogether out of the question, it is 
obvious that a stream in which every one fishes will soon 
have no fish, a moor which every one shoots will soon have 
no game, and a coppice in which every one pulls up saplings 
will soon cease to be a thing of beauty. In the interests of 
democracy itself there must be a compromise. A bare liberty 
is worth nothing. We want for the people a liberty of enjoy- 
ment, and to this end there must be something to enjoy. 
We do not think that any thoughtful democrat will dissent 
from this principle, and it only remains to determine the 
nature of the compromise between the two rights. It is 
highly important to reach some reasonable understanding 
on this question. At present the liberty of the public to 
walk on unenclosed land exists, not by law, but on 
sufferance. A stupid landowner may forbid all access, and 
no one can question his right. And yet it may be said 
with equal truth that he holds his land on sufferance. In 
a crowded country private preserves are necessarily held 
on uncertain tenure. If a democracy is denied a reasonable 
liberty, it is apt to go too far in its assertion of freedom. 
It is because we are so strongly opposed to anything like 
land nationalisation that we want to see the people given 
a full share of the amenities of their own country. Weare 
constantly talking about patriotism and exhorting others 
to a keener sense of civic duty, but how is a man to be 
patriotic when he has no sense of personal interest in his 
country ? It is worth remembering that by far the larger 
proportion of our voluntary forces, and almost the whole 
of our Army and Navy, are recruited from the working 
classes. Are we to exclude those who bear the burden of 
our defence from some enjoyment of the soil they are 
defending? Can we expect a soldier to fight passionately 
for a high-road ? 

The measure introduced into the House of Commons on 
Friday week is a well-meant effort to reach a compromise. 
It seems to us to have faults, but it provides at least a good 
basis for discussion. It differs from the Access to Mountains 
Bill of Mr. Bryce, since it applies to England as well as 
to Scotland. In England the need is not so urgent. The 
mountainous districts of the Lakes and Wales, the downs of 
the South Coast, and the moors of Devon are practically all 
open to the traveller. But even in England there are some 
reactionary landlords who set up preposterous rights over 
commons and heaths, and it is well to have the public right 
of access made statutory. Scotland is the real battle- 
ground, and there will be much wordy warfare over the 
application of the Bill to the North. Generally speaking, 
it is proposed that any well-conducted traveller may walk 
on any unenclosed space at any time of the year. He 
must not bird’s-nest, or carry a gun, or be accompanied by 
a dog. He must not do damage to stock, or dig up 
plants, or destroy trees, or make fires, or encamp. He 
will not be allowed on ground which is definitely a park, 
aud apparently his movements on sheep-farms_ will 
be restricted. We gather also that the promoters of 
the measure are prepared to remove sanctuaries in 
deer-forests from its operation. With these exceptions, 
the tourist will be free to wander over the finest 
grouse-moors and deer-forests in England and Scotland. 
lf he does any damage, the landlord has a right of action 
against him, and since certain forms of damage are made 
statutory it will be easier to bring such actions. In one 
sense, therefore, the Bill puts the landowner in a more 
favourable position. Let us see how this measure would 
work. The single tourist travelling over the Black Mount 
in May would do no damage to anything or anybody. A 











ca 
band of twenty holiday-makers on the Cairngorms night 
do some damage to the nesting grouse, unless they werg 
specially well conducted. If they do damage, the landlord 
has his stututory remedy, and we may be certain that the 
party which does real damage will also court detection 
We have no fear that the right thus granted will do any 
harm from the end of October to the beginning of 
August. 

But we are bound to say that we think it a different 
matter in the shooting season itself. One pedestrian 
may spoil a grouse-drive, and ane climber in the wron 
place may ruin a deer-forest for a week. With the best 
intentions in the world, it is impossible for a traveller who 
does not know the ground to avoid doing damage at that 
season. Now we think that the shooting lessee or owner 
should be considered. To be sure, if his interests are 
wholly inconsistent with the public interests, it may be 
right that they should go to the wall; but we hold that 
this is by no means proved. As the Bill stands, we do not 
see how any deerstalker is to be certain that his day’s 
sport may not be utterly spoiled by some innocent intruder 
on the sky-line. We wish to see the public given access 
to moors and mountains at all seasons of the year; but we 
think that during the shooting and stalking season this 
should be a restricted access. And here we come to 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson’s excellent suggestion that the 
best method is the creation of new rights-of-way, 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson would apparently use this method 
for the whole year. For ourselves, we should accept 
the principle of the Bill for nine months of the year, and 
meet the difficulty of the shooting months by Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson's expedient. A local authority should be em- 
powered, and on certain requisitions compelled, to create 
and dedicate a right-of-way to the top of a mountain or 
any other scene of natural beauty. This would enable the 
bond-fide traveller to make his excursion even in August 
or September. The shooting owner would do exactly 
what he is compelled to do when a highway cuts his 
ground,—rearrange his moor or forest in accordance. 

If such a measure became law, any well-conducted 
person would be able to wander freely over the wilds of the 
North,—by all ways from November to July, and by certain 
prescribed ways during August, September, and October. 
We would press these suggestions upon all interested in 
wedding the people to the land. It is sheer cant to say 
that respectable travellers will do any harm to a moor or 
forest except in the shooting season. If they do harm, the 
Bill gives the owner an easy remedy instead of the 
intricacies of the present law of trespass. But it is 
equally cant to say that the best-intentioned traveller may 
not do a good deal of mischief from August to October, 
and to pretend that without the right to work such 
mischief the public cannot have full and fair enjoyment 
of the wilds. 








THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 

TPN\HE crowded meeting at the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday 

afternoon to urge the establishment of a National 
Theatre as a memorial to Shakespeare afforded convincing 
proof, if proof were needed, that the popular admiration of 
our greatest dramatist is based upon something more vital 
than empty words and conventional sentiment. There is a 
genuine desire among the public to celebrate the tercentenary 
of Sbakespeare’s death in a fitting manner; and such a desire 
seems s0 natural, and even inevitable, that it hardly demands 
a justification. Those who quote Milton upon the matter— 

“ What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones, 

The labour of an age in piltd stones ? ”— 

are really arguing beside the point, for the context of the 
lines shows clearly enough that Milton's intention was merely 
to state the truth—less fully recognised in his day than in 
our own—that Shakespeare’s fame would last for ever, 
whether it was commemorated by monuments or not. 
“What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name?” he asks; 
but the “ weak witness” which the public are now demanding is 
not that of Shakespeare’s reputation, but of their own love. 
Obviously Shakespeare's greatness is beyond the reach of 
oblivion; it “needs” nothing; but to those who insist upon 
pointing this out the reply has been furnished by Shakespeare 
himself: ‘Oh, reason not the need!” Gratitude and rever- 
ence are not things to be weighed and measured, and no effort 
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on our part to express our recognition of the debt we owe to 


the mightiest of poets could be too vigorous. The real danger 

jjes in another direction. How are we to be certain that the 

result of our efforts will be wortby of our intentions, and that, 
after all, we may not end by disbonouring the memory which 
we wish to adorn? Doubtless considerations of this kind 
have been at the root of the somewhat widely spread opposi- 
tion by which one particular scheme of commemoration has 
been met,—tbat for the erection of a statue to Shakespeare in 
some public place in the Metrspolis. Putting upon one side 
the vexed question of the site—though it may be observed 
that Portland Place, the locality actually proposed, is suited 
neither by position nor by association to the object in view— 
it is impossible to regard any plan for the setting up of 
“piléd stones” in Shakespeare’s honour without a feeling of 
profound distrust. If experience has ever taught a plain and 
irrefutable lesson, it has surely never done so more completely 
than in the case of the public monuments of England. 
Judging by our past achievements, is it not clear that the best 
hope we could reasonably entertain for the proposed statue 
would be that it might be unostentatious enough to escape cen- 
sureand ridicule? And such a negative ideal as that is certainly 
the last that any Englishman would wish to associate with the 
name of Shakespeare. An alternative scheme, advocated by 
the influential meeting at the Lyceum, has at least the merit 
of obviating these objections, while its supporters claim for it 
other advantages of a more positive kind. The institution of 
a National Theatre, where the plays of Shakespeare shall be, 
as we are told,“ rightly produced and acted under appropriate 
conditions,” must appear to every lover of literature and the 
drama to be indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
It is easy to conjure up delightful visions of this temple to 
Shakespeare, where, we may suppose, every one of his plays 
will be acted with befitting ornament, and yet with no undue 
display, where the rest of our ancient drama will from time to 
time be represented, where opportunities will be given for the 
performance of those modern works of merit which are 
unadapted to the strain of popular competition, where the 
pernicious “long-run” system will be unknown, where the 
best acting will be fostered by the highest traditions, and 
where the players themselves will work under conditions 
of stability and honour, in accordance with the truest 
interests of their art. Pictures of this kind are easy 
and pleasant to draw, and the majority of the speakers 
at the Lyceum were by no means unwilling to draw 
them. To listen to their speeches was to catch a 
glimpse of a theatrical golden age, radiant with light and 
beauty, which—so we learnt—was no dream, but a palpable 
reality ready to spring into existence in the year 1916, at the 
opening of the National Theatre. Indeed, that edifice more 
than once seemed to assume an unfortunate resemblance to a 
castle in the air. Perhaps this was partly due to the inevitable 
optimism of a public meeting; but, in any case, the supporters 
of the scheme must bear in mind that there is only one way 
by which to prevent buildings, however beautifully planned, 
from vanishing into nothingness,—and that is by looking very 
carefully to their foundations. In the present instance we 
may hope for the best; but there are indications that, at least 
among a great number of its supporters, the difficulties and 
dangers which are certain to beset a National Theatre have 
not been fully realised. 

One of these was referred to by Mr. Pinero, who, in a 
speech which struck a somewhat discordant note at Tuesday's 
meeting, expressed the hope that the National Theatre would 
not end as a museum for freaks. There was much justice in 
the suggestion. In England particularly, where, for some 
reason or other, the appeal of the theatre as an instrument 
of culture is curiously limited, the stage seems to be always 
falling into the clutches of theorisers, and becoming the 
happy bunting-ground of faddists. Nothing, of course, 
could be more disastrous to the cause of theatrical art than 
the conversion of an institution possessing the prestige which 
would necessarily attach to a National Theatre into an engine 
for the propagation of a fad. Nor is the statement upon the 
subject to be found in a pamphlet circulated by the sup- 
porters of the scheme altogether reassuring. No such danger 
could arise, we are told, because the theatre would be one 
“which had been established upon a popular foundation, and 
whose basis would be the popular will.” But what are we to 
understand by this? Not, assuredly, that the ordinary forces 
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of popular competition would be allowed to act as a check 
upon the conduct of the theatre, because it is for the very 
purpose of eliminating those forces that the theatre would 
have been called into existence. And, on the otber hand, if 
the “popular will” which is to control the theatre is to be 
interpreted as the will of a Government Department, we find 
ourselves face to face with another grave dunger,—the danger 
of officialism. This would be avoided, we are informed in the 
pamphlet, by “the granting of free powers to a capable 
director where artistic questions are concerned.” But who 
is to appoint the director? And, however capable be 
may be, would there not considerable danger of 
his using his “free powers” in order to exploit some 
one-sided theory, or possibly to play into the 
hands of some narrow-minded clique? The truth is tbat 
it will need all the skill and all the devotion of the pro- 
moters of the scheme to steer their National Theatre clear 
of the Scylla of officialism and the Charybdis of fad. Nor 
are these the only difficulties which they will be obliged to 
meet. ‘To mention only one other point, there is the very real 
danger of an institution of the kind which they propose 
growing gradually into an academy of a rigid type, with all 
the vices which, in England at least, it is difficult not to 
associate with academies,—a narrow conservatism, an un- 
pleasant jealousy of independent effort, and, in the end, the 
stereotyping and dissemination of a low form of art. To say 
that defects of this kind are unavoidable would be saying too 
much. But it is quite certain that, unless their possibility is 
firmly faced from the first, they will not be avoided. If a 
National Theatre does indeed come into existence, let it be 
with a full realisation both of the difficulties and of the 
responsibilities which it will involve. It will be for the public 
not only to create it, but to create it well; to watch with care 
over its inception, and to make sure that it grows up into 
maturity under the only auspices worthy of the great name it 
is to bear,—those of freedom and good sense. 
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JAPANESE CHARACTER. 

BOUT three years ago Bishop Awdry wrote a letter to 

the Times which seemed to some people less than 
generous to the Japanese. It was just after the Russo- 
Japanese War, when the Western world was wide awake to 
the new portent in the East,—the sudden rise of a fully 
equipped first-class Power. Having made up their minds 
that such a Power did exist, Europeans rushed to an extreme 
in ascribing to the Japanese superhuman virtues. It was not 
very unnatural, after all, that they should do so, for explana- 
tions of wonders are apt themselves to be wonderful. And, 
of course, the whole of the Western world was frankly 
astounded. No doubt there are persons who profess to have 
foreseen and forecasted all along the amazing advance of 
Japan; but we venture to think that those who did so before 
Kuropatkin’s retreat from Mukden were very few indeed. 
When Englishmen were in the full tide of assuming that the 
Japanese must have for all the purposes of life counterparts 
of the heroic virtues they had discovered in the war, Bishop 
Awdry wrote to say that it was a mistake to think so. The 
courage and the patriotism—the total absence of the assertion 
of individual rights when antagonistic to the public interest— 
of the Japanese, he said, were not matched in all circum- 
stances, and if Englishmen persisted in supposing that they 
were there would inevitably be disillusionment; the cold 
fit would follow the hot. Bishop Awdry was a true 
prophet. The cold fit has noticeably arrived. Travellers 
returning from the East tell us that the Japanese do not 
behave well in Korea, that the self-restraint of which we have 
heard so much is not practised there. And the old stories of 
a low standard of “commercial morality” are once again 
heard with more willing ears. Now all this is unjust to the 
Japanese. It is ridiculous for us to set up an idol and then 
to knock it down because it does not perform the feats which 
we unwarrantably said it would perform. The fault in that 
case is our own, not the idol’s. The Japanese virtues remain 
great, but they are not complete. For ourselves, we believe, 
however, that the nation whose representatives behaved with 
such remarkable coolness and wisdom in negotiating the 
Treaty of Portsmoutb, and again with such an admirable 
unwillingness to be offended when the United States and 
Canada turned away her emigrants, will add virtue to virtue 
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till the second prophecy, which Bishop Awdry made in the 
Times of Tuesday, is also fulfilled. For Bishop Awdry seems 
as much in advance of the common appreciation of the 
Japanese as three years ago he was behind it. 

The cold fit, in fact, does not affect Englishmen who know 
Japan well; it is only a disappointment of the uninformed. 
Bishop Awdry, who stands just where he did, holds that the 
Japanese will go on learning in all matters in which they are 
still our pupils, because the differences between the two 
nations are not those of “race prejudice.” They are the 
result of social and not of physiological evolution. And if 
they have been thus produced, it is probable that they can 
be thus modified. Even in the matter of intermarriage 
Bishop Awdry sees no reason why the finest and most pro- 
gressive type of mankind should not result from a blending of 
the British and Japanese nations, or, generally, of the East 
and the West,—a conclusion with which we personally are 
absolutely out of sympathy. Intermarriage, he interjects, how- 
ever, would not be wise till social ideals approximated rather 
closely. That, we should say, is a most important reserva- 
tion, if not a virtual prohibition. Christianity would be a 
satisfactory test; but without that the perfectly sincere 
differences of ideal might begin by yielding only small 
surprises, but might end in family disaster. But, says 
Bishop Awdry, the approximation has begun, “and it has 
advanced a considerable distance, for in Japan law, ethical 
and utilitarian thought, and Christian influence are all 
working independently in the same direction.” The touch- 
stone between nations, however, is commonly “commercial 
morality.” It would be an affectation to ignore that fact, 
and to talk of Japanese character without mentioning the 
criticisms of European merchants. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is above reproach in meeting its liabilities, and the 
leading firms at Tokio are similarly trustworthy. Is not the 
lower standard elsewhere the legacy of those feudal days when 
commerce was so despised that it was thrust outside the pale 
of self-respect and behaved as it pleased? But the example 
from above will work downwards. It is unfair that the honour 
of the average Japanese merchant should be measured by that 
of the sharks who have been gorging themselves at Yokohama 
and Kobe ever since the war. A war always attracts the eaters 
of carrion. The Japanese traders who survive will be the 
honest traders; that is certain. And in this matter Bishop 
Awdry deals a hard counter-stroke on behalf of the 
Japanese in saying that where foreign ways are not 
properly understood in Japan a “contract” is always con- 
sidered as rather what we should call an “estimate.” It is not 
thought right (as Europeans think it right) that if there is 
a sudden fall or rise in prices a contract should be sternly 
observed even to the ruin of one of the parties, through no 
fault of his own. Bishop Awdry, in fact, argues that the 
Western practice implies that there is no moral relation 
between the parties. This is rather too hard a saying for us, 
we must confess. If bargains were voidable, we do not know 
to what passes logic or appeals to pity might lead us; and, 
surely, the inviolability of a bargain is the greatest of all 
incentives to prudence in business. The other plan would be, 
on the contrary, a strong incentive to gambling. 

Comparisons between Japan and India are always tempting, 
and so far as they were legitimate or useful, they were 
employed in a very thoughtful and graceful address delivered 
lately by Sir George Clarke to the Vice-Chancellor and Senate 
of Bombay University. Japan spends twenty-seven millions 
to India’s four millions on education, and she bas the double 
advantage of comparative homogeneity among her popula- 
tion, and of using the vernacular for all instruction. The 
difficulties imposed upon the Indian who grapples with 
abstruse subjects in a language which is itself imperfectly 
understood are perhaps—though there are two sides to the 
question—the result of a certain continuity of policy which 
goes back to Macaulay’s famous Minute. Macaulay brushed 
aside the whole literature of India with such words as (to 
quote the best remembered):—‘The question is simply 
whether we shall countenance at the public expense medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier—Astronomy 
which would move laughter in girls at an English boarding- 
school—History abounding in kings thirty fect high, and 
reigns thirty thousand years long—and Geography made up 
of seas of treacle and seas of butter.” Sir George Clarke, at 
all events, is on the side of those who believe that no reasoning 
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faculty is developed at all by lessons given in a language 
which is not an absolutely instinctive or unconscious agent of 
thought. This is a most important matter to keep in ming 
when we watch the rather alarming manifestations of educa. 
tion in India, and wait for the next symptoms of the rapid 
evolution of Japan. Sir George Clarke drew yet another Vital 
contrast between Indiaand Japan. He doubts whether educa. 
tion in India develops character. If that be so, India has 
departed, through our fault, from the teaching of her ancient 
sages. Japan has that wonderful system of patriotism, honour 
truth, self-abnegation, which is known as Bushido; but India, 
through her diversity of religious and social practice, hag a 
uniform moral foundation. The path that lies before Japan 
then, seems plainer than that which India must travel 
Japan has a singular faculty for assimilating customs, ang 
even virtues, she admires. We ourselves have no doubt that 
she will profit by all the criticism, so far as it happens to be 
just, of her “commercial morality” and her treatment of 
dependents. There is only one thing further to be remarked, 
but it is a principle which goes deep, and has, we should 
think, already been guessed by all responsible Japanese. 
Virtue cannot be hired. It must be an element of life, not an 
adornment skilfully added to the wardrobe because it is the 
fashion, or because it pays. “ Honesty,” said Archbishop 
Whately, “is the best policy; but he who is honest for that 
reason is not an honest man.” 





WAKING BIRDS. 

EEP in the heart of South Country woodland you do not 
realise how near the railways run to the quietest glades 
of all until you have waited through the night to hear the 
birds wake before duwn. Down the cutting which you can 
see from the sloping meadowside there may not pass a single 
goods train from dark till morning; but standing above the 
silent cutting at midnight you discover something of the 
intricacy of the railway network which it joins. Along each 
strand of the network in turn runs the tiny vibrant hum of 
a travelling train, like a gnat nearing you and sheering off 
again. The long chain of waggons has rounded the curve, 
perhaps twenty miles away; another chain, from twice as far, 
rises from silence to sound and dies down as if uw sea-shell had 

been put to your ear and taken away slowly. 

The song of the nightingale measures the depth of silence. 
There is no hour during all the day and night in May 
when you cannot hear a nightingale singing, but from mid- 
night through the coldest hours till dawn he is oftenest silent. 
His passion comes on him in the warmth of the early night, 
before the breeze that springs at sundown has swept the 
heated air out of the hollows of the brambles and blackthorn. 
In the cooler night winds the bird sleeps, but be surely falls 
asleep singing, and wakes every ten minutes from an uneasy 
doze. In the deeper silences you can hear a faint cheeping, 
repeated very quietly, as if the bird were settling himself in 
the branches, changing his perch from twig to twig, ill content 
to be sleepy at all; then comes a fierce twitter that sbrills 
through the dark like a rattle, and stops short, leaving the 
silence ringing. He settles himself again, and near at hand a 
hedge-sparrow, roused for the briefest protest, mutters a tiny 
cadence and is asleep. The stillness is absolute after the 
nightingale; then, twenty miles away, a train drums over the 
aqueduct to the solid, quiet embankment beyond. Then, in 
a farmyard down by the river, a great barndoor cock shuffles 
on his perch, raises his wings and salutes the night with a 
prodigious call, almost a roar; half-a-mile further down 
the river from another farm another rooster crows the time 
back to him,—half-past two; a third behind you corroborates 
him, and a fourth near the first two calls out that he makes it 
exactly the same time as the others. Every rooster for miles 
round agrees with him, and then, suddenly, like so many 
‘locks, some a little fast and others a little slow, but all 
telling the same time, the roosters are silent. Cock-crow is 
over, and the night is silent again; another train rounds the 
curve of the line and runs into silence. Somewhere from the 
edge of the wood comes the hiss of a perched owl; you wonder 
that you have heard no owl hoot, and far beyond the wood 
echoes the hoot, long-drawn and passing with the wind,—or 
did you imagine the hoot? In the tense soundlessness there 
is almost a pain in tuning the sense of hearing to a kind of 
alert passiveness which will take in all that is there to le 
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taken in, but will not create sounds for itself. To listen for 
silence rather than for sounds is one of the ways out of the 
difficulty ; if you were to set out to listen for a cuckoo, for 
instance, you would hear a March cuckoo every spring. In 
the quiet dark of the blackthorn the nightingale cheeps again, 
surely a little louder than before; then breaks the dark with 
an impetuous thrill, that twists down at the end like screwed 
wood. 

There is a sense of light and of cold in the wind. Flying 
low, and piping as it flies, some strange bird passes with a 
whimper, and sets a question that will never be answered. 
What wild guest may not have settled for an hour, riding out 
on the night wind to the North, piping a cal! which perhaps 
the shepherd of the Hebrides may know well enough, but 
which does not belong to tamer Southern waters? Or is it 
some common, familiar acquaintance stirred to a wild ery by 
sudden attack? Thought imagines the undergrowth alive 
with stealthy forms, creeping rapidly and silently through 
hollow runs and passages, peering up the bramble-stems, 
killing with intense fierceness. Somewhere a hundred yards 
away a blackbird clatters out of the undergrowth, protesting 
that all the terrors of darkness are upon him,—has he escaped 
with both wings and two legs? Has his wife escaped, 
his nest, his eggs? Never was any blackbird, in the 
history of all blackbirds, so shattered by every kind of 
cat, rat, battery, and all alarums. The small life of the 
bushes, huddled in sleep, stirs uneasily; robins and hedge- 
sparrows chatter over little speculations as to the probable 
extent of the danger, and then, recognising that it was, after 
all, only the blackbird, and that the blackbird tells them the 
same story of hobgoblins every night and morning, settle to 
doze again; only the nightingale answers loudly, a purr and 
arush of twittering, three keen, high pipings and a rill and 
twitter toend. Another nightingale, further in the wood ; an 
answer on the same note, but shorter; then a long silence,— 
even the railway is empty. A watch-dog barks, sharp and 
snapping, down in the village ; there is a sense of watchfulness, 
almost of nervousness, in the slow quiet that follows. Beyond 
the line of birches on the hill the sky has paled; and beyond, 
from immeasurable airs distant over the tree-tops, floats the 
faintest, clearest call of the cuckoo, so faint, so far that it is 


unlike any call heard by day, so small that surely no cuckoo | 


shouted it from any distant hill, but elfland wound up a horn 
to wake the cuckoo. All that the horn has roused is the rooster, 
who proclaims to the farmyard that it is exactly three o'clock, 
and that since it is no longer half-past two he will announce 
the fact twice, which all other roosters within hearing 
proclaim to be an important truth, to be noticed to-day as 
carefully and precisely as yesterday. The nightingale adds to 
his twitter and piping a double, sorrowful note, deep and 
swelling, jots an alternate stop in the twitter, shrills to so 
sharp a twist on the screw at the end that the screw jerks to 
breaking. Then, from beyond the birch-trees again, over the 
hill again, but nearer and surer, clear and thin as the thin 
grey light comes the cuckoo’s call, of ull most delicate sounds 
the faintest and sweetest in the falling wind. The grey light 
changes to grey and yellow: the birch-leaves shake green for 
grey; dew glistens on a cobweb; a whitethroat starts into 
full song and pulls up short; in the tense quiet the life and 
light stretch and reach and swell. 

Somewhere, in a distance indefinite, out of unseen brakes 
and woods, far from the silent branches near, music is ringing. 
They are thrusbes, hardly heard, breaking one by one over all 
the hills and fields into song, each separate clarion dimmed 
into the faint chorus that lifts and grows. Then, with the 
sudden strength of a bugle, a missel-thrush calls high and 
clear from the oak; you are back in February with that wild, 
buoyant piping. And then, without a moment’s intermission, 
the whole world of birds awakes. 
every oak and elm ; robins, pouring out a ceaseless stream of 
silver singing ; chaflinches, running over their little roulades, 
faster and faster to beat a neighbour's singing; whitethroats 
repeating over and over their rapid fiddle-scrapings; black- 
birds fluting a melody deeper-throated than the voice of any 
other bird, a superb mingling of the harshest tenor with the 
power and clarity of all the pipes of Pan, and every bird 
motionless on its branch, careless of any sound or thought 
but singing; motionless if you move within a yard of that 
slim brown form and that throbbing throat. It is less an 
anthem than a din, an orgy of singing; there are so many 


Thrushes, shouting from 
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thrushes shouting that you can searcely pick out from the 
chorus the full vigour of the nightingale; the blackbird’s 
dominant tenor is not so much a number of separate songs as 
the drone of bagpipes under higher trebles. The insistent 
chorus swells to its height; a cuckoo glides on shivering wings 
to an oak, calling, but you cannot hear him; in the railway 
cutting beyond the hedge a puff of white smoke rises, trails 
above the bank into blue air, and vanishes. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CO-EDUCATION. 
[To Tux Eviron or Tus “SegcraTor.”] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the article on co- 
education in your issue of May 16th. I am sure that all 
friends of the principle will welcome intelligent criticism and 
discussion, and the opposition shown in your article will be 
most beneficial if it helps to keep co-education in this country 
free from defects not inherent in it. Perbaps I may be 
allowed, as one who has studied the system in America before 
adopting it here, to offer a few observations. We who believe 
in co-education claim that under it a more wholesome life is 
possible for both boys and girls, and that a far greater moral 
and intellectual advance is possible than under the system of 
the segregation of the sexes. On the moral side of the 
question I have been amazed to find how great a body of 
expert opinion in England is with us. I believe that over half 
the present and three-quarters of the past (though still living) 
Head-Masters admit freely the moral security it offers. I will 
only quote one typical utterance,—that of a famous ex- 
Head-Master, who now occupies the highest position in the 
academical world. That co-education would make for a higher 
standard of morality, he declared, “ I have no doubt whatever.” 
But many who recognise the moral value of the system raise 
(as you do) other difficulties. The chief of these are:— 
(a) The practical difficulties of working the system. But it 
is only those to whom co-educution is still a theory who are 
frightened by the “practical” difficulties. My own experi- 
ence shows me that the particular difficulties which seem to 
them so insuperable readily disappear in practice. If the 
reader will imagine a country house of his own filled with bis 
children’s friends, he will understand that by careful super- 
vision all questions as to internal and external discipline 
among boys and girls can be settled in a simple and perfectly 
natural manner. (b) The preponderance of mistresses. This 
exists only in America, and it should be eusy to avoid such a 
preponcerance here. It has been so avoided in the case of 
Bedales and St. George's, the two public co-educational 
schools in this country. We feel it must be avoided. It 
is, I venture to think, of great advantage to England that 
the system should here be free from the start from those 
totally unnecessary defects which have come to be associated 
with it in America. (c) The supposed loss of virility. Such 
loss is demonstrably not the case where the preponderance 
above referred to is avoided. This 1 found in America. 
There is an extraordinary difference in schools there accord- 
ing to the quality of the staff and of the discipline. 

I heartily welcome your wise words upon the question of 
Our times cry out for more discipline, more self- 
Whilst perhaps the greatest advan- 





discipline. 
control, more reverence. 


| tage of co-education is moral, I believe from experience that 


its assistance in meeting these three needs would alone justify 
the experiment. It is true that the co-education of boys and 
girls up to the age of nineteen makes discipline easier; but it 
necessitates that it shall be at a much higher level than in the 
ordinary public school, where discipline, depending upon the 
individual master, varies from exceedingly good to execrably 
bad. No form can be allowed to degenerate under any master 
or mistress into a bear-garden. It is the low level of dis- 
cipline which ruins education in America. But this is not 
due to co-education, but to the folly of depriving the scbool- 
master by law or sentimental custom of adequate means of 
government. 

May I, in ending a letter which has grown to greater length 
than I intended, question a few of the assumptions in your 
Co-education in America came naturally, and not at 
It has always been the 
But it 


article ? 
all as a bold reform, as you suggest. 
general system there, being due to historical causes, 
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has now the considered support of a vast (and, as the U.S.A. 
Commissioner of Education points out, an increasing) 
majority of the members of all professions. Your statement 
that boys and girls who have been brought up together in a 
co-education school are not attracted to each other for 
marriage is not borne out by the results of my inquiries in 
America. Finally, it is a complete fallacy to suppose that 
girls possess at any age more power of concentration than 
boys. Experience shows that where both are taught together 
the boy will be slightly ahead of the girl at all stages and in 
all subjects, and bis advantage is precisely in his ability to 
get more work done in a given time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CrcIL GRANT. 
St. George's School, Harpenden, Herts. 


[To tae Epitor oF Tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your correspondent’s letter, “Co-education in 
America,” in the Spectator of May 16th, he writes: “ Surely, 
Sir, the records both of business and sport in the two countries ” 
—referring to England and America—“ are an easy refutation 
of such an assertion.” So far as sport is concerned it is not 
only not a refutation, but a most damaging illustration for 
your correspondent’s side of the case. Our athletes whom 
your men meet in competition are all without exception 
educated, not in our public schools—schools, as you very 
properly state in your own article on the same subject in your 
issue of the same date, “ provided free by the State,” and in 
which women teachers largely predominate—but in our 
private schools, such as St. Paul's, Groton, St. Mark’s, and 
others, conducted on the same lines as your public schools, 
where the masters are all men, and in our Colleges, where, 
again, the professors are men. On the other hand, our pro- 
fessional baseball players, probably the trickiest lot of game- 
players in the world, I am ashamed to say, are, if they have 
had any schooling at all, drawn from our women-taught 
public schools. To one who has been a participant in and an 
observer of American sports and games for twenty-five years 
and more, the contrast between our professional baseball and 
our amateur game playing is so marked, so far as the 
influence upon character and manliness is concerned, that 
no further illustration of the point is necessary. The stroke 
of our Harvard crew which came over to row Cambridge 
two years ago was at your Harrow before going to Harvard, 
and at least three of the men behind him in the boat were 
graduates of Groton. Young Gould, the amateur tennis 
champion, had a severe training under the sportsmanlike 
superintendence of his father, who deserves almost as much 
credit as the boy for his successes. Indeed, all our repre- 
sentative sportsmen and athletes are drawn, not from our 
State-supported schools with their women teachers, but from 
our schools and Colleges directed and disciplined by men. If 
I were an Englishman, I should certainly maintain that an 
Empire governing one in every five inhabitants, and controlling 
one in every five square miles of the habitable globe, is an 
argument for men-trained men from your public schools and 
Universities very difficult of refutation. Permit me to endorse 
your own statement: “ The fact that a boy may be flogged in 


the public schools of England is, in our opinion, one of the | 


most valuable privileges the well-to-do classes have retained 
for themselves.” Well said, Sir! Wher your boys and our 
boys become too precious and too dainty to be disciplined and 
punished by men, and too effeminate to take it without protest 








and without whining, the backbone of the moral world will | 


have lost much of its proper rigidity. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Tuxedo Park, U.S.A. Price CoOLuuier. 





[To tur Epitor or tur “Srectaror.” | 
S1r,—As you bave discussed this subject in your last number, 
perhaps you will find space for a little evidence from experi- 
ence. Your correspondent Mr. Tylee wishes to rule out all 
opinions from those who only know co-education by hearsay. 
I should like to rnle out another class of opinion. There is 
an old proverb that it is an “ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 
On that principle we cannot look for unprejudiced opinion 
from those who are now either running co-education schools 
or teaching in them. We can hardly expect them to do any- 
thing else but advocate their own system. But there are men 
who have worked in co-education schools, and being now no 
longer bound up in them, can give a frank opinion. 
about ten years I worked under the co-education system 





For | 





rr, 

as a Head-Master in circumstances that were distinct] 

favourable to the co-education of boys and girls, and J bad 
under me a large number of assistants of both sexes 
My experience convinced me that, as a rule (there are, 
of course, occasional exceptions), women do not make as 
good teachers for boys as men, nor do men teach girls 
as well as women do. Of course, I quite admit that women 
teach little children, say under nine, better than men. May 
I mention two other points? Your correspondent writes as jf 
co-education were an American discovery; but it has existed 
for generations in Scotland, where, however, the tendency of 
late years has been away from the system. Again, with 
reference to your own arguinent on the matrimonial effects of 
the system, Iam reminded that one of my ablest colleagues 
in co-education work gave it as his opinion that the chief 
recommendation of co-education was that the insight boys 
received into the character of girls prevented them being 
carried later into unwise alliances by any angelic views of 
women. My own experience has led me to the conclusion 
that co-education is an inferior system, but that it has one 
great advantage,—cheapness. If we prefer efficiency to 
economy, we shall avoid co-education. If we must have 
cheapness, we may be led into it. I concur with most of your 
own arguments.—I am, Sir, &c., EXPeERTO CREDE, 





[To tae Epiror or tHe “Srectator.’"] 
Srz,—Mr. Tylee’s letter on “Co-education in America” and 
your article on “Co-education and Teaching by Women” 
(Spectator, May 16th) tempt me to point out a fact which is 
strangely and persistently ignored by writers on the subject 
of co-education. ‘This fact is the existence in Wales of nearly 
a hundred secondary schools (strictly speaking, the number 
is ninety-five), established under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889, about three-fourths of which are 
mixed schools. These schools have now about thirteen 
thousand scholars on the roll. One reads accounts, given 
with an iteration that is almost wearisome, of the experiment 
in co-education made at Keswick. But one never hears of 
the school in the “ mountaine towne” of Llangollen, which 
has been in existence for twelve years and has over a hundred 
and twenty pupils. And if Llangollen has to yield the palm 
to Keswick, and to Keswick alone perhaps, among British 
towns for the beauty of its surroundings, the school at 
Keswick, placed in the town, cannot be compared for the 
beauty of its situation with the Llangollen school, which, 
uplifted high above the sylvan Dee, has an almost incom- 
parable panorama of encircling mountains, and rests under the 
shadow of Dinas Brin, “ perhaps the most proudly perched 
castle in all Britain,” says Mr. A. G. Bradley, of which 
Wordsworth sang in his sonnet to “A Castle in North 
Wales” : 


“Relic of Kings! Wreck of forgotten wars, 
To winds abandoned and the prying stars.” 
But it is not my object to sing the praises of Llangollen or 
its school, but to point out that inquirers into the system of 
co-education in secondary schools need not cross the Atlantic, 
but will find an abundance of such mixed schvols in nearly 
every town in Wales, in watering-places such as Roby), 
Abergele, Llandudno, Pwllheli, Portmadoc, Barmouth, Towyn, 
Aberystwyth, and Tenby, and in innumerable other places, of 
which I may perhaps mention the one at Hawarden (with over 
two hundred pupils) because of the associations of that 
village.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. R. 
[To tHe Epiror or tar “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In your issue of May 16th I read with interest an 
article on co-education in America. Last year I spent five 
months in the Eastern States with the special intention of 
studying co-education of boys and girls from fourteen to 
eighteen. Never once did I come across any American who 
warmly supported Mr. Stanley Hall's views. All the super- 
intendents of schools with whom I talked, the teachers, and 
the Head of the United States Bureau of Education agreed 
in their conviction that whilst the lack of men teachers is a 
most serious danger, the principle of co-education is one they 
would wish to maintain, on the grounds set forth in the 
circular quoted by your correspondent Mr. Tylee. The 
causes which have led in some degree to separation of 
the sexes in New York are quite other than a disbelief 
in the value of co-education in ordinary circumstances. 
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a 
My own observations led me to think that the presence of 


girls tended to check weakness among the boys, as the girls 
go despised the weakling and the timid. I came away con- 
yinced that a certain love of display and adornment among 
the boys is due to a tendency on the part of both men and 
women to treat them too softly, and undoubtedly the lack 
of masculine influence is disastrous to boys in their teens. 
I saw no sign of weakness in boys brought up in a nice 
bome and co-education schools, though there is among them 
a delightful courtesy and a gentleness to animals which I 
cannot regard as “effeminate.” What struck me most 
forcibly among American girls was that they are so much 
less ready to ape masculine style and manners than our 
English girls. American ladies smoke less, play less hockey, 
and dress far more daintily than English ladies, and, if 
anything, they are inclined to care too much for men’s opinion. 
The differences between men and women, of a kind so dear 
to the hearts of many men, are more marked in young 
Americans than with us. The American girls, being free to 
choose what courses of instruction or training they like, turn 
constantly to the domestic side, just because they are not 
forbidden to undertake work which is usually the privilege of 
the male. My only quarrel with co-education in America is 
that it is not nearly whole-hearted enough, for, with the excep- 
tion of the schools at Baltimore, I found a great tendency to 
allow boys and girls to be together only in the schovlroom, 
and not enough play and talk between them. It seems to me 
that a system of education which produces such fine men and 
such noble, self-sacrificing women as I have met in the 
American professional class ought not to be condemned in the 
wholesale manner of your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maria Grey Training College. ALICE Woops. 


[To tae EpiTror or tae “ Seecraror.”] 
Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to know that the 
adoption of co-education may act as a panacea for the revival 
of adecayed grammar school. The old grammar school of 
this town, in which Oliver Cromwell and Samuel Pepys, and, 
may I add ? the late Sir Michael Foster, received their early 
education, had for some years been gradually losing ground 
till it bad dwindled to scarcely more than a dozen boys. Three 
years ago the Board of Education by a new scheme enabled 
the Governors to open the school to girls as well as boys, and 


though to many the experiment seemed doubtful, courage | 


prevailed, with the result that the numbers have risen to a 
hundred and twenty, in almost exactly equal proportion 
between the sexes. New buildings have been erected. The 





staff consists of a Head-Master, three assistant-masters, and | 


two mistresses, all University graduates. The scholars work 
but do not play together. The curriculum is designed without 


| seven sons and five daughters. 


reference to sexes, except that the boys do carpentry and the | 


girls needlework and cookery. Asa rule, the boys work hard 


that they may not be beaten by the girls; and the girls being | 
| labourer at 16s. a week. 


| quality, however, he was soon put in charge of a squad, but 


taught with the boys, and frequently by masters, seem to lose 
that “giggling ’’ manner so common to the class from which 


alike, and is largely corrective of (certainly in no way increases) 
the tinge of effeminacy which the preponderance of the 
woman teacher alluded to above is unbappily producing ” 
(p. 167). 

T hold no brief for co-education. I am a staunch believer 
in the advantages of our public-school training, though as an 
educationist Iam not blind to the defects of our system. I 
regard co-education as a very interesting experiment, and one 
which should be encouraged, not by faddists, but by thinking 
men, as supplying the cure for certain defects which our semi- 
monastic methods of government can hardly fail to bring to 
the notice of experienced teachers. I go no further, nor can I 
intrude on your columns to labour points of advantage and 
disadvantage in either system. But at least do not let us 
be unfair, and employ one and the same criticism on two 
absolutely distinct phenomena, as are the principle of 
co-education and the principle of employing a preponderance 
of women teachers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT BRANSTON GRay. 

Bradfield College, Berks. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I was much interested by a sentence in your article of 
May 16th on “Co-education and Teaching by Women”: “The 
fact that a boy may be flogged in the public schools of 
England is, in our opinion, one of the most valuable privileges 
the well-to-do classes bave retained for themselves.” With 
this sentiment I, as a schoolmaster of many years’ standing, 
fully agree, and you may think it worth while to record, as 
some proof that boys as they grow older are also of the 
same opinion, an extract from a letter received, by a remark- 
able coincidence, on the same morning as your last issue from 
an “old boy” :—“I wish I had been a better scholar. I am 
afraid you were not balf strict enough with me. I think I 
shall have to ask you to give me a thrashing when I ‘come to 
your study’ when next we meet.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. ©. 

[We have received a very large number of letters on this 
subject, but can, to our regret, only find room for the selection 
given above.—Eb. Spectator. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To Tn« Eptrork oF THe “SpeecrarorR.”] 
Srr,--May I explain why I and otbers whom I know welcome 
the old-age pension scheme of the Government, although we 
are in no sense to be classed as Socialists ? In the first place, 
although at first sight it seems scarcely logical, I should like 
to give some personal details, indicating how such pensions 
can be done without. My parents had twelve children, 
My father was a country 
blacksmith, like his father and grandfather before him, but 
he himself had to give up this occupation on account of chest 
He came into the city, and became merely a builder's 
Being scarcely of the ordinary 


trouble. 


they come. The popularity of the school in the neighbourhood, | bis wages never exceeded 248. a week. On this he educated 


and its success hitherto, amply justify the adoption of the 

new system, and nothing has occurred to cause the Governors 

to regret in any way the change which bas been made.—I am, 

Sir, &c., F. GeraLtp VESEY. 
Huntingdon. 





(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Allow me to enter a gentle protest against the conjunc- 
tion, by the writer of an article bearing the title “ Co-education 
and Teaching by Women” in the Spectator of May 16th, 
of these phenomena of the educational world as if they 
were only two aspects of the same condition of things. I 
venture to assert that they have nothing whatever to do 
with one another, and that a thinker may (theoretically 
or practically) believe in co-education and yet have a 
profound distrust of the preponderance of women teachers. 
In my own report after my return from the Mosely Com- 
mission I felt compelled to remark, on the one band, that 
“it is not straining a point to say that the preponderance of 
female teachers in the bigher or secondary schools has an 


effeminating effect on the character of American boyhood” | 
| his pipe, which he enjoyed greatly, although it is curious that 


(p. 165). On the other hand, I felt “convinced” that “the 
camaraderie between the sexes by the system of co-education 


and brought up his family, for my youngest brother was 
already at the desk in a bank before free education came in. 
The family—four of them are dead—all did well. We were 
all excessively (I might say) fond of reading, due to my 
mother, who bad two heroes,— William Gladstone and Thomas 
Carlyle. She saw defects in both; but beyond these she 
appreciated the sterling qualities in both, and nothing 
delighted her better, while many of us were still at home, than 
for some of the family to read aloud a verbatim report of one 
of Gladstone's speeches from the Scotsman or a few chapters 
from Carlyle. My eldest brother was one of the Rhodesian 
pioneers, and is settled there now in good circumstances. My 
elder brother was for a time in the service of the Cape Govern- 
ment, but has now two considerable farms in Griqualand. 
I myself hold an official appointment, with a good salary. I 
may say that the household never received a penny of assistance 
from any outside source. Of course members of the family as 
they grew up helped with the others. It was necessarily an 
abstemious, but a very happy, household. Liquor was quite 
unknown, apart from a very small supply at the New Year for 
visitors. Tbe only luxury my father permitted himself was 


only one of his sons smokes. His chief recreation—and he 


is, on the whole, vastly beneficial to the American boy and girl ' taught us all to love it—was a Saturday afternoon walk for 
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some miles into the country, and our greatest punishment as 
boys was to be deprived of it for any special fault. So far as 
we were concerned, we were absolutely unconcerned about any 
pension or other similar scheme, and I have no doubt there 
are many thousands of the same kind still, although self- 
consciousness has certainly entered to a large extent into the 
lives of the working classes. 

On the other hand, I happen to be a trustee and elder 
in a large city parish church (of Scotland), and one of 
our difficulties there is to help in some way many deserving 
old poor persons. Let me mention two cases that I 
have had occasion personally to deal with in the last fort- 
night. One isa woman of seventy-two. She was the second 
wife of a person who died some years ago, and had the good 
fortune to be left about £100 by herhusband. Unfortunately, 
a son of her husband by the former wife, who was in business, 
borrowed the money; he has since become bankrupt, losing 
everything, and this person has no claim on him even for 
ordinary maintenance, as she is no blood-relative. I am sorry 
to say she has been obliged to seek parochial relief, but I hope 
only temporarily, for she is just such a person as an old-age 
pension would come to as a godsend. The other case is that 
of an old couple, also over seventy, with one daughter, a well- 
doing servant-girl. The husband was for over forty years in 
the service of a railway company, and has a pension from 
them of 2s. 6d. per week; he has 4s. additional from his 
trade society; but this is their whole income beyond what their 
daughter can spare from her limited wages. They are a most 
frugal and deserving couple, who have never thought of 
parochial relief, and I had the pleasure of telling them the 
morning after Mr. Asquith presented his Budget that they are 
likely soon to have a small Government pension to ease their 
last years. I sincerely hope it will come soon. 

May I say this further? I notice that exception is taken to 
the pension scheme on the ground that it will sap the self- 
respect of working people. My experience is that nothing saps 
the self-respect of poor people more effectually than indis- 
criminate private charity, which is not only inadequate, but 
fosters a most objectionable spirit of expectation, A Govern- 
ment pension, to which the whole public indirectly contributes 
in the years of ability, will no more sap self-respect than free 
education does, which is contributed to in the same way and 
has no effect of the kind that I have observed. I hope, 
too, the pension scheme will very largely kill the present 
Poor Law system, which, in our district at least, although 
necessary, is to a large extent pernicious in its workings. I 
would like to add that I feel the pension scheme, so far as 
outlined, is subject to improvement in some respects. For 
example, in place of making 5s. the stereotyped sum, and 
that to persons with an income under a certain amount, I 
should prefer a muximum of the whole income to be fixed, 
—say lis. per week, with a maximum pension of 5s.; in this 
way, a person with 10s. will receive the maximum pension of 
5s., a person with an independent income of 12s. 6d. would 
receive a pension of 2s. 6d.,and so on. But details of the 
kind can surely be left to the wisdom of the Legislature.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Scor. 

[Our correspondent’s fine record of the power of even a very 
poor man to retain his self-respect and independence and give 
his sons an opportunity to make their way in the world is 
most striking; but he will pardon us, we trust, if we say 
that the whole trend of the facts he gives tells against, 
not for, that form of outdoor poor relief to persons over 
seventy which we have chosen to adorn with the name of 
“old-age pensions.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—The quiet letter of “ Free-Trade Unionist” in last week’s 
Spectator seems to me full of warning. Your correspondent, 
a retired M.P., does not defend old-age pensions on the merits, 
but pleads that they were “ inevitable,” and had been promised 
by all parties. As he admits this to be “ possibly deplorable,” 
does it not raise suspicion that they were promised to buy the 
popular vote? And when such need comes again, as it surely 
must, will not the offer “inevitably” be that pensions should 
be made larger and begin sooner? The multitude has many 
pockets, many wants, many votes. Is this policy very different 
from that of “bread and games,” which helped the fall of 
Rome? Is England immune? Long ago Bulwer Lytton 








said that democracy might become like the daughter of the 
horse-leech, with her eternal cry of “Give! give!” Are our 
politicians to prompt that ominous cry? We all condemn the 
wholesale pauperisation by the rates before 1834. We hays 
now to fear wholesale pauperisation by the State, with the 
sure addition of political demoralisation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Great Tew, Oxon. W. T. Matuzsoy, 





HALF-A-MILLION OF PAUPERS. 
{To Tae EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Does any one doubt that in England at this moment 
the most potent cause of penury, beyond all comparison, ig 
—not want of money—but want of thrift, management, ang 
self-restraint, and that by the discouragement of thrift penury 
is aggravated out of all proportion to any alleviation that can 
be afforded by doles of money? From its highest rate jn 
1834 the annual rate of pauperism was at first anxiously and 
then joyfully marked as it diminished year by year, indicating 
faithfully the slow and steady, and latterly the more rapid, 
rise of the working class to an unprecedented position of 
independence and self-respect, a rise in which the Friendly 
Societies bore a large and honourable part. Not till the 
“nineties” came a change. Corrupted by vote-hunting 
M.P.’s, the Friendly Societies were untrue to their principles, 
They asked, and finally obtained, from Parliament exceptional 
and degrading privileges as regarded outdoor relief. Then 
came Mr. Chamberlain. And now we have Mr. Asquith with 
his proposal deliberately to create out of independent men 
and women half-a-million of paupers! Did ever statesman 
meditate such a wrong to his fellow-countrymen?—I am, 
Sir, &c., JoHN MARTINEAU. 
Park Corner, Heckfield. 





THE SAD CASE OF THE KENTISH HOP-GROWER. 

[To tue Epiror or tue *Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It is impossible not to sympathise with the Kentish 
farmer who incurs an outlay of 55s. for every bundredweight 
of hops which he brings into the market, and who finds himself 
unable to sell it at a price that will cover that expenditure. 
One feels acutely, too, for the rural labourer who has been 
cultivating hops all his life, and who is not very quick to learn 
other simple arts of the field. And no less regrettable, perbaps 
even more so, is the lost outing for the thousands of London 
hop-pickers, who, if things come to the worst, will be deprived 
of their innocent and wholesome and lucrative holiday in the 
autumn months. The prospect is genuinely depressing, and 
there is perhaps small cause for wonder that the agrarian 
electors of Kent and Herefordshire, the Tariff Reformers, 
farmers and labourers, should make their moan and clamour 
for the intervention of Parliament. The cause of the mis- 
fortune, too, seems to them so obvious, and the remedy even 
more simple. “Keep out the foreign hops by a thumping 
duty,” say they, “and all will be well.” It is difficult not to 
join in the cry that “something must be done” in order 
that the industry may be saved. The agitators are quite 
clear that a 40s. import-duty is the only course. But is it 
not, in truth, just the old, old story ? The wretched foreigners, 
it seems, can grow hops for £25 an acre, while it costs us here 
£42 to £50. They can get the necessary labour for half the 
price that we can. Worst of all, the soil and climate of 
California or Hungary are more suitable for hop-growing than 
ours. And so it comes about that the foreigners can come 
into our markets, dump their nasty hops on us, and undersell 
us by fifty per cent. And those inhuman brewers are brutal 
enough to tell us that even at equal prices they prefer the 
foreigner’s hops to ours for the lighter beers which their 
customers vant. What hope, then, can there be for us except 
a 40s. import-duty? “Down with the foreign stuff, even if it 
is better and cheaper! Protect home industries, whatever the 
cost to the consumer! Keep out foreign competition, no 
matter how you may raise the price of an article of common 
consumption!” Is this not the story of our wheatfields over 
again, and the same helpless ery for a futile and disastrous 
remedy ? 

Hop merchants know that the real cause of the trouble is 
over-production, caused no doubt, as the Protectionists will 
vociferate, by the free admission of the foreign article. But 
the true remedy is surely not far to seek. If Kent and Here- 
fordshire are unable from defects of climate and soil and cost 
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of labour to compete on equal terms with the Pacific slope or 
with the plains of Hungary, let them turn their acres and 
their hands to other crops and other products for which they 
are endowed with natural advantages superior to any foreign 
competitor,—to the produce of the dairy and the poultry-yard. 
In this department—butter, cream and cheese, eggs and 
cbickens—the Kentish farmer should be able, with our soil and 
climate, and our proximity to the best market in the world, to 
defy foreign competition. The necessary scientific knowledge 
and the capital, though not at present attained, it must be con- 
fessed, by the average South Country farmer, are at hand and 
easily obtainable. We cannot hope to compete with the West 
Indian planter in growing cheap pineapples ; but it is lament- 
able that in dairy products we should be dependent on foreign 
supplies, and that Englishmen should whine for Protection 
and plead inability to compete on equal terms. It is, of 
course, a truism to say that for the best and most economical 
production of butter and cheese, and for its collection, trans- 
port, and marketing, co-operation is indispensable ; but is the 
organisation of co-operation, fully tested and found successful 
in these things, beyond the powers of our men of business 
and our County Councils? At any rate, let us trust that the 
Protectionists will not nip in the bud such efforts at self-help 
by the imposition of a Protective duty on foreign hops.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., A KentisH FARMER. 
[The subject could not have been better treated than it is 
by “A Kentish Farmer.” We feel the greatest sympathy for 
the hop-growers and all concerned in the industry, but we will 
never commit the baseness of recommending a quack remedy 
because the patient wants it, and because it is disagreeable to 
refuse. Protection for hops would not remove the cause of 
the disorder, even though it produced, or seemed to produce, 
a temporary rally. Consider the case of the French wine- 
growers. Protection did not save their industry from over- 
production, or from injury done by a change in the process of 
manufacture. The heavy taxation of foreign hops would only 
stimulate the use of hop-substitutes, and tend to over-pro- 
duction, or to its equivalent, a lessened demand. The true 
remedies are those set forth by “A Kentish Farmer.”’—Eb. 


Spectator. | 





THE HOUSING BILL. 
{To THe Eviron or THE “Seecraron.”] 
Srr,—Your criticism in the Spectator of May 16th is dis- 
tinctly to the point. People who dwell in cities and large 
towns have no conception of the thraldom in which village 
folk and those residing in petty market-towns are held. As 
you truly say, Parish Council, District Council, medical officer 
of health, and sanitary inspector simply dare not complain 
about unfit cottages and houses. To the medical officer of 
health and the sanitary inspector conscientious duty would 
spell financial suicide. The idea of the intervention of “four 
resident householders” is delightfully Gilbertian. The one 
only possible “resident householder” in many country 
parishes might be the parson, provided he had moral courage 
enough not to be a “ respecter of persons.” When you do get 
a disciple of Kingsley to speak out about unfit dwellings and 
shippons, he is oftentimes given the hint that he had better 
confine himself to the sanitary conditions of the “many 
mansions” in the future world rather than draw attention to 
the insanitary state of dwellings and shippons in.this present 
one. The one remedy is for the Imperial Government to 
appoint the medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors 
on much the same footing as that of inspectors of Excise 
and their assistants. This would efficiently and speedily 
redress the tyrannous state of affairs in unreformed and 
secluded country places.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P, BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL JUDGMENT. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—All laymen, and I should fancy most doctors also, will 
applaud Dr. Maylard’s condemnation (Spectator, May 16th) of 
the gruesome picture now exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
There are few of us who cannot produce authentic instances 
of extraordinary and apparently impossible recovery in the 
face of a solemn array of capital sentences by the faculty. 
For the sake of both patient and nurse, it is surely unwise to 





enter a verdict which Nature, let alone the curative power of 
faith, may at any moment unexpectedly set aside. In the 
Life of Darwin we are told how his father, Dr. Darwin, of 
Shrewsbury, declared that he had “often seen the paramount 
importance, for the sake of the patient, of keeping up the 
hope and with it the strength of the nurse in charge.” And 
ifthe nurse is to be encouraged against despair, a fortiori, 
one would think, the patient himself. To all critical junctures 
in life no motto applies with greater obviousness or force than 
the final words of Goethe's famous hymn, so often on the lips 
of Carlyle: Wir heissen euch hoffen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR GAYE. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


KENTISH HEADLAND FOR THE PEOPLE. 
[To Tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—Your well-known sympathy with the movement for 
securing open spaces for the people encourages me to ask 
whether you will make known through your columns an 
opportunity which now occurs for securing one of rare beauty, 
and which commands an endless succession of those natural 
pictures which you have pointed out are at least as valuable 
to a nation as painted ones. There are at Crockham Hill, in 
Kent, eight and a half acres of a headland which commands 
an unbroken view of sky, wood, field, and bill from sunrise to 
sunset, from the grassy slope of its upland meadow far away 
to the blue distance. The slope of copse wood leading up to 
this breezy meadow has been starred with innumerable 
primroses and now is bright with masses of wild hyacinth 
und campion. All the foxglove roots tell us that later it will 
be set with their graceful spires. A few friends have secured 
the bulk of the money needed to purchase this hill. The 
total cost is £1,500, of which £1,150 is already given. So 
soon as the remaining £350 is received the land will be 
presented to the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty. Gifts can be sent either to me, or to 
the office of the National Trust, 25 Victoria Street,S.W. The 
more the roads are crowded with motors, the more the lovely 
sites are occupied and enclosed by the numerous bappy 
country homes now being established witbin reach of London, 
the more the Londoner longs for a space where be can com- 
mand a sight of beauty and a breath of fresh air, the more it 
becomes essential for the people to possess some of these 
upland slopes, where, on their holiday on Saturday or Sunday, 
and when they go to small Jodgings in summer, they may 
rest and rejoice in the beauty of earth and sky, and wander 
freely, gathering the wild flowers of wood and meadow.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Octavia HILL. 

190 Marylebone Road. 

We trust our readers will be able to help Miss Octavia 
Hill to realise yet another of the many noble projects she 
has put forth in the interest of her country. Here isa gift 
to the poor which is pure good, and to which no,pauper taint 
can ever cling.—Eb. Spectator. | 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Str,—The enclosed extract from the letter of a leading New 

Zealander may interest you.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. H. Leaeee. 
Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 





“ Our labour troubles are also very serious. We have in this 
country a legal system of compulsory conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The awards of the Court have so far been nearly all in 
favour of Labour, and have raised wages. ‘The result is greater 
cost of production, which has also raised the cost of living. It 
has increased the cost of all our manufactures, but as we are a 
Protective country and do not export manufactures it means we 
all have to pay more for our goods, and so it all comes on the 
primary producer or on natural industries. The time of trial 
with regard to our compulsory arbitration has yet to come, or is 
just beginning. We have been priding ourselves on our labour 
laws and a land without strikes. Yet every newspaper was full of 
lists of fined employers who had in some way disregarded the 
award of the Court, or of workers who were fined for working at 
less than the award in their particular trade. However, all 
went well so long as it was considered in the interest of Labour. 
It was the capitalist or employer who suffered. In one instance 
where the decision of the Court was against the claims of the 
men, there was a great commotion and petition to remove the 
Judge. Last year there was a strike amongst the butchers at the 
freezing works notwithstanding the Arbitration Court. he 
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Court then fined the men, but there arose the difficulty of the 
enforcement of the fines, public opinion being against the 
imprisonment of hundreds of men for non-payment, and I believe 
that few have paid to this day. Now we have another strike in 
the Black Ball Coal Mines in defiance of the Court. The Court 
has fined the Union, but the strike continues and I don’t know 
yet how the fine will be enforced. You certainly have power to 
enforce the will of the Court upon the employers, but you cannot 
make men work if they will not, and I do not see how compul- 
sory arbitration is to continue.” 





MR. KIRKUP'S “INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM.” 

[To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—In your notice of my “ Inquiry into Socialism” you say 
my “volume is an admirable example of the sentiment which 
makes for Socialism, and which fails to see that if Marx's 
destructive and constructive theories are rejected some other 
economic basis of Socialism must be put forward” (Spectator, 
April 25th). You will with your usual courtesy, I hope, 
permit me to say that in my book I have tried hard to supply 
both a critical and constructive basis for a reasonable Socialism. 
I have devoted a special chapter of thirty-six pages to an 
examination of the present system, which owes little or nothing 
to Marx. On the constructive side my starting-point is sub- 
stantially that of J. S. Mill. Mill explains his position 
definitely in the later editions of his “ Political Economy,” 
more vaguely and comprehensively in his autobiography 
(pp. 230-33). In his “ Political Economy ” (People’s Edition, 
p. 465) Mill says :— 

“The form of association, however, which if mankind continue 

to improve must be expected in the end to predominate, is not 
that which can exist between a capitalist as chief and workpeople 
without a voice in the management, but the association of the 
labourers themselves on terms of equality, collectively owning 
the capital with which they carry on their operations, and working 
under managers elected and removable by themselves.” 
As I have stated on p. 118 of the new edition of my “Inquiry,” 
I believe this to be the best and wisest expression of the type 
of industry favoured by Socialism. I have summarised the 
same view on p. 105 :— 

“Whereas industry is at present carried on by private 

capitalists served by wage-labour, it must in the future be con- 
ducted by associated or co-operating workmen jointly owning the 
means of production. We believe on grounds both of theory and 
history that this must be accepted as the cardinal principle of 
Socialism.” 
I should like to add that the political conditions requisite for 
the realisation of a reasonable Socialism will be established in 
so far as the State and municipality become associations for the 
promotion of the interests of all their members. In Europe 
we are still a long way from this desirable consummation; 
but our kinsmen in Australia and New Zealand have under 
happier conditions already reached it both in theory and 
practice to a very considerable degree. Such a conception of 
Socialism could be realised peacefully and gradually, with 
entire respect for existing rights and for individual freedom 
and initiative. Istrongly believe that the prevalent Socialism 
has many erroneous, unwise, and malignant features. But I 
hold not less strongly that the best way to overcome the errors 
of the revolutionary and malignant Socialism is to recognise 
unreservedly all that is true and good in the movement. And 
its main lesson, as it seems to me, is that it offers a new type 
of industrial or economic structure, which is fitted to take 
an increasing and beneficent share in the social evolution of 
the future.—I am, Sir, &c., T. KrrKup. 

Wimbledon. 

[Between Associated Individualism such as Mr. Kirkup 
here advocates and the true Socialism or Communism there is 
an essential difference. Under our present system Labour 
can and does hire capital to aid it in production, but this is 
not the nationalisation of all land and all capital of which 
the State Socialist dreams. With the voluntary Socialism of 
Co-operation we have no quarrel.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ARISTIDES AND THE LATE PRIME MINISTER, 
[To tur Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.” | 

Srr,—The following passage from Plutarch’s Life of 

Aristides will probably not be devoid of suggestive interest 

to your readers at this time, and in connexion with the resolu- 

tion moved by the Prime Minister in regard to the proposed 

monuwent to the late Premier :— 


“In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firmness 
was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discomposed 








Tt 
with ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady manner 
persuaded that his country had a claim to his services, without 
the reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was that when 
those verses of Aeschylus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated 
on the stage— 

* To be, and not to seem, is this man's maxim; 


His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 
And wants no other praise "— 


the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the 
man to whom this great encomium was most applicable.” 
Plutarch’s quotation is from “The Seven against Thebes,” ang 
the verses are spoken by the messenger to Eteocles when 
describing the character of Amphiaraus, one of the seven 
chiefs assembled outside the gates of the city. And I venture to 
say, Sir, that very few, if any, of our countrymen would consider 
the tersely expressed sentiment of the quotation to be inappro. 
priate if applied to the revered and lamented late Premier of 
Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Gowarp, 

Welford Road, Leicester. 

P.S.—Another rendering of the passage from Aeschylus (by 
Potter, 1812) reads thus :— 

“ For his gen’rous soul 
Wishes to be, not to appear the best; 


And from the culture of his modest worth 
Bears the rich fruit of great and glorious deeds.” 





THE “GET-UP” OF “THE UNFORTUNATE DUKE.” 
(To tar Eptror or tar “Srecraron.”) 

Str,—I have been asked by the representative of Messrs, 
Collier and Co. to address to you a letter relieving them of 
“the stigma” of the “get-up” of my story, “The Unfor-. 
tunate Duke,” the matter of which you have been pleased to 
commend in your last issue. They bad no part in the 
production. The crime is all my own. I bound the 
book in sober cloth, with a plain gold line, because I 
prefer it to the inartistic extravagances usually associated 
with the modern novel. I designed the page to hold a 
reasonible amount of matter; and I prefer a good printing 
paper to the coarse and fragile uncalendered sbeet of 
wood-pulp in common use that bulks largely and is cheap. 
These funcies of mine are apparently repugnant to the 
public taste, which is supposed to delight in book-covers 
emblazoned with extravagant portraits of some insipidity 
from the front row of the ballet. Whatever view may be 
taken of my taste, however, I must accept the responsi- 
bility of my error, for no publisher of my acquaint- 
ance would risk the production of any novel devoid of 
any reference to the psychology of concupiscence, or that 
failed to make the motive of sex the central motive of the 
drama. The fact that my predilection for a presentable page 
has closed the door of the very largest purveyor of books 
because it involves a cover one quarter of an inch larger than 
the ordinary shows how very foolish I am. You, Sir, have 
dealt with the inside of my covers on the higher plane of 
criticism, and I am obliged for the distinction. It is some- 
thing to have been observed floating in the ocean of current 
literature, and I am sure you will understand my motive if, 
when I address the public again, I should persist in my evil 
courses, and avoid the neurotic in theme and the garish in 
covers.—Il am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK WICKS. 

The Garrick Club. 

[Though we thoroughly appreciate the spirit of Mr. Wicks’s 
letter, we hgld our reviewer's observations on the “ get-up” of 
the book to be justified. A novel may look like a novel and 
yet not have a garish cover.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE GLORY OF GORSE. 


[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 9th inst. in an article under the 
heading of “The Glory of Gorse” the writer states as 
follows :—* The gorse does not flower in the Northern cold of 
Sweden, and Linnaeus, who had never seen the glory of the 
blossom in his own country, saw it first on an English 
common, and fell on his knees to thank God for the sight of 
so much beauty.” In Scania, in the South of Sweden, gorse is 
not uncommon in sandy wastes, where it blossoms freely. A 
year or two agolI procured some seeds from Messrs. Sutton 
of Reading, and planted them both here and at Taxinge- 
Nisby (in the latitude of Stockholm), and here, as well as in 
the South of Sweden, the little plants are covered with blossom. 
—I an, Sir, &e., AUDLEY GOSLING. 
Akers-Styckebruk, Sweden. 
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POETRY. 


AT THE DOCK. 
THE SHIP. 
Tux loiter round the Dock—that holds yon Ship 
Shuddering at the dark pool’s defiléd lip 
From springing bows to foam-deriding stern ; 
They have left her, and await her call “ Return.” 
Like any human mistress she has cast 
Careless her ancient lovers, till at last 
Perforce she calls them, and perforce they come 
Like any human lovers. . . Ah, what home 
Know these, save in the Ship, the Ship! She groans 
Day and night with travail of their strenuous bones. 
They know her for their mother, sister, spouse, 
Heart of their passion, idol of their vows ; 
They ward her, and she is their sure defence 
’Gainst the sad waters’ leagued malevolence. 
The Ship, the Ship! they are her slaves, and she 
Their Liege, their Faith, their Fate, their History. 
Lo! they have bought her buoyancy with their blood, 
And their ribs cling the keel that cleaves the flood. 
Their watches in the night, their loneliness, 
Their toil, hunger and thirst, their heart’s distress, 
Their hands, their feet, far eye and smitten head 
Whereon the Sea’s upgathered weight is shed ; 
With these the Ship, the Ship is laid and rigged, 
Launched and steered out; with these her living grave is 
digged. 





They lean close over her—and long, perhaps, 
For the broad seas and the loud wind that claps 
Boisterous hands on the Ship’s course; and wait 
Her call who calls them with the voice of Fate. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 








MUSIC. 


OPERA “IN EXTREMIS.” 
Tue question of opera as a factor in national life has been 
recently raised in a very interesting way in a letter addressed 
to the Press by Miss Ethel Smyth, whose claim to a hearing in 
this context needs no vindication in these columns. It may be 
enough to remind our readers that for the last twenty years 
Miss Smyth has devoted herself to musical composition in its 
higher branches, orchestral, choral, and dramatic, with an 
energy and ability which have secured the recognition of 
prominent critics and conductors both at home and abroad, 
and that the importance attached to her work in the 
domain of lyric drama is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that selections from her opera, The Wreckers, produced 
originally at Leipsic, are shortly to be performed at the 
Queen’s Hall under the bdton of no less distinguished a 
foreign conductor than Herr Nikisch. Why a work written 
for the lyric stage by a British composer should be given 
for the first time in England with maimed rites was not 
apparent until Miss Smyth published her manifesto. The 
explanation now given is very simple. Negotiations with a view 
tothe performance of The Wreckers at Vienna having failed 
—Miss Smyth does not state why, but we have reason to 
believe that the cause was one which in no way involved any 
condemnation of her work—she submitted it to the Syndicate 
responsible for the management and choice of repertory at 
Covent Garden. Their answer was polite but crushing :— 
“Frankly, there is no chance of our being able to do it in 
Covent Garden. It is enough to announce a new opera by a 
new composer to secure an absolutely empty house, and in 
future no opera will be produced here that has not established 
its success abroad, though of course if Puccini wrote a 
new work it would be a different matter.” This sweeping 
and unsubstantiated statement, however, was not all. 
The Syndicate’s letter, so Miss Smyth informs her 
readers, gave certain figures relating to the production of 
operas, and summed up as follows: “ You can, therefore, 
imagine that we are not justified in embarking on expeditions 
into a terra incognita at the expense of our shareholders.” 
Miss Smyth does not for one moment contest the right of the 
Syndicate to assume this non possumus attitude. Candidly 
admitting, as they do, that the matter is simply and purely one 





of business, they are entirely justified in their disinclination 
to imperil the dividend-earning capacity of their enterprise. 
For the reckless temerity of the individual impresario they 
have substituted the collective sagacity of a syndicate. The 
results are admirable,—financial prosperity, social prestige, 
and general content, or, at any rate, acquiescence in a scheme 
which has for its chief attractions splendid performances of 
well-worn operas, and, in the current season, un operatic duel 
between two stars of the first magnitude. Indeed, Mies 
Smyth, though she has availed herself of the opportunity to 
offer some trenchant remarks on the situation as it affects the 
British composer, must be congratulated on the moderation 
and good sense with which she has dealt with the Syndicate’s 
ultimatum. For bad she chosen she might have commented 
on the singularly invidious way in which they have “ banged, 
bolted, and barred the door” against all new composers, 
with the solitary exception of Puccini. The decision, we admit, 
is not witbout its negative advantages. For example, if it 
means that we are to have no more operas by the author of 
Messalina, we can endure the deprivation with equanimity. 
But supposing that Humperdinck were to produce a 
work on the same plane as Hiinsel und Gretel, would 
the embargo still hold good? And are we to take it that the 
ukase of exclusion applies to such works as Charpentier's 
Louise and Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande? We can only 
hope that the policy of preference founded on commercial con- 
siderations will not be construed with too great literalness in the 
event of the emergence of some new and gifted composer of 
Italian, Russian, or Japanese origin. Attractive though the 
music of Puccini undoubtedly is, we cannot forbear misgivings 
at the prospect of his enjoying an unassailed monopoly in the 
department of novelties at Covent Garden at a time when the 
rest of the repertory is becoming more and more reactionary 
in its character. Indeed, the special attractions of the present 
season tempt one to pervert the well-known lines :— 
“ Some say, compared to Tetrazzini, 

That Melba’s voice is shrill and tinny, 

While those who Madame Melba laud, 

Think Tetrazzini quite a fraud. 

Strange that such difference there should be 

*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 
Not many years ago some enthusiasts, the present writer 
among them, were disposed to exult, not indecorously we 
hope, over the downfall of the prima donna. Heu vatum 
ignarae mentes ! The prima donna is still very much with us; 
and how potent is her influence in operatic circles may be 
gatbered, not merely from reading between the lines of the 
Syndicate’s letter to Miss Smyth, but from an incident which 
occurred a few weeks ago at Covent Garden. Owing to the 
difficulty of finding a singer to take the part of the Duke, 
La Traviata was substituted for Rigoletto, with results which 
are concisely summarised by Mr, Kalisch in the World :— 

“If further proof were needed that people do not very much care 

in what opera they hear Madame Tetrazzini as long as they hear 
her, it would be found in the fact that out of the audience, which 
must have numbered over three thousand, there were not ten 
who complained; while asa rule a change of opera means that 
the numbers of those who want their money back mount into 
hundreds. Truly a prima donna may easily become a power in 
the land. The consequence of the change was that La Traviata 
was given three times in eight days.” 
There you have the most convincing defence of the cynicism 
or commercialism of the Syndicate. “Why on earth,” they 
may fairly say, “should we put ourselves to the trouble and 
expense of speculating in difficult novelties when not one in 
three hundred of the opera-going public cares what opera they 
listen to so long as the right singer is singing in it ?” 

None the less, we strongly sympathise with Miss Ethel 
Smyth in her spirited plea for luckless “native-born ” 
composers, full of talent and despair, who are irresistibly 
impelled to write operas without the slightest chance of ever 
having them produced. She states the case fairly enough 
when she says that every musician who counts nowadays 
sooner or later turns to opera as the means of expressing 
himself most fully and freely. If he were a foreigner he 
might, of course, get a hearing abroad, and if he were Puccini 
he could get a hearing in England. But being British, he is 
boycotted at home, and for that very reason regarded as 
suspect abroad, quite apart from the political motives by 
which Press criticisms are actuated in countries where there is 
a Press Bureau. Miss Smyth might have further noted the 
curious fact that while the English Syndicate look askance on 
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the works of their compatriots, a foreign publishing firm—that 
of Ricordi—recently offered a prize for the best opera to an 
English libretto by a British subject. The prize was duly 
awarded, and it was understood that the successful work was 
to be duly produced at Covent Garden during the summer 
season. The production, however, has been postponed till the 
winter, on the ground that if the work were given during the 
grand summer season, it would necessarily have to be per- 
formed in Italian. It would be hard to find a better example 
of the absurdity to which most things are reduced in the 
domain of opera. 

The moral which Miss Smyth draws from her experience is 
logical enough. If it is impossible to organise opera on a self- 
supporting basis in this country without turning a deaf ear to 
the claims of the living native composer, the only way out of the 
impasse is that of State subsidy,—the way universally adopted 
on the Continent. If we want a National Opera, we must pay 
for it. To build, equip, and carry on a National Theatre, 
according to Mr. Bram Stoker, would require a sum of at least 
£1,560,000. This estimate has been pronounced extravagant 
by other experts; but if we reduce it by thirty-three per cent., 
it would not exceed the demands, in some respects even more 
exacting, of establishing a National Opera House. Is it too 
late to attempt a combination of the two schemes, on the 
model of many State theatres in Germany, where perform- 
ances of drama and opera are given alternately under the same 
roof P C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


ae ae 
KING LEAR.* 

“Tue True Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three 
daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella, as it hath bene 
divers and sundry times lately acted,”—so runs the title-page 
of the old quarto volume containing the pre-Shakespearean 
version of the famous tragedy, and now reprinted among the 
interesting publications of the Malone Society. The play is 
remarkable chiefly for its extreme unlikeness to Shakespeare’s. 
It is a good example of the dramatic hack-work of the earlier 
Elizabethan period, not without a share of the verbal felicity 
of the age, showing in its verse some inevitable traces of the 
influence of Marlowe, and concerned throughout with nothing 
more than the telling of an old tale. Whether Shakespeare 
was indebted to it at all is open to doubt; one or two hints he 
may have taken from it; and, on the other hand, it is possible 
that he had no knowledge of it whatever. The outlines of 
the plot were common literary property; they are to be found 
in Holinshed, and a version appears in The Faerie Queen. 
On the whole, it is true to say that Shakespeare and his 
unknown predecessor were working upon the same materials, 
so that there could hardly be a simpler object-lesson on 
the meaning of genius than that which is afforded by 
a comparison of King Leir with King Lear. Ingredients 
which in a common vessel will give you tolerable broth will 
raise immortal apparitions if you put them in a wizard’s 
caldron; and an old wives’ tale in the hands of a poetaster 
will remain an old wives’ tale, while a Shakespeare will fill 
it with the rumour of the universe and all the destinies 
of man. 

It is worthy of note that King Lear is, in one sense at least, 
a strikingly unoriginal play. To produce his stupendous 
results Shakespeare did not fly to new methods and dazzling 
inventions which had never been known before. King Lear, 
far from being the product of some gigantic tour de force, 
seems to be so naturally evolved out of the conventional fabric 
of the age in which it was written that it may be taken as the 
ideal type of an Elizabethan tragedy, just as the Oedipus 
Tyrannus is the supreme representative of the tragedy of the 
Greeks. Indeed, the greatest works of art appear to demand, 
like Kings in a procession, a train of noble forerunners to 
prepare their way; and genius only reaches its highest 
manifestations when it has, so to speak, a ready-made mould 
to flow into. The mould into which King Lear flowed 
was the great dramatic tradition of the Elizabethan 
age. All the most important characteristics of that 
tradition are to be found in it, wonderfully changed and 
heightened, it is true, but still bearing the unmistakable 
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marks of their origin. The complexity of the lo 
the general atmosphere of “blood and thunder,” the — 
of high-flowing rhetoric, the presence of “comic relief a 
these are the qualities which give Elizabethan tragedies their 
peculiar savour, and which, often enough, are the cause of 
their most glaring faults. With what superb mastery has 
Shakespeare sefzed upon them, intensified them, and, at the 
same time, turned them to his own great uses! King Legp 
more than any other play ever written, arouses feelings of 
vastness and universality ; it is something more, we feel, than 
the history of an individual,—it is the history of a world, and 
of a world in which, like our own, the issues are not only vital 
and tremendous, but multitudinous and perplexed, This 
impression of immense and complicated movement, which 
forms, as it were, the setting of the whole drama, could never 
have been produced if Shakespeare had not been able to 
employ the dramatic method of his time,—to crowd his stave 
with a numberless succession of startling incidents, and i 
weave together a variety of disconnected plots into a single 
elaborate scheme. Modern critics have pointed out that the 
dénotimené of the play is somewhat confused, and only doubt. 
fully follows from the circumstances upon which it is supposed 
to turn; but the inexactitude is rather a merit than a fault, 
for by means of it Shakespeare—either of set purpose, or more 
probably by an instinctive realisation of the needs of his art— 
gives to the events of his drama just that colouring of 
unexplained complexity which so often, in moments of stress 
and crisis, seems to belong to life itself. Here the loose logic 
of the Elizabethan construction helped him, and in the same 
way he was able to bring into his service another characteristic 
of his contemporaries,—their promiscuity of taste. The Fool 
in Lear—that exquisite touch of irony and pathos which gives 
to the tragedy so strange a poignancy—has been developed 
straight from the comic interludes with which the earlier 
playwrights were wont to season their scenes of blood. Surely 
there could be no more marvellous instance than this of the 
artistic adaptation of means to ends! But Shakespeare, with 
the audacity of supreme genius, went further, and absorbed 
into the most spiritual of his tragedies the whole convention 
of physical violence and horror which he found reigning in 
the theatre when he began to write. Every one remembers 
the appalling scene in which Gloucester’s eyes are torn out 
upon the stage by Regan and Cornwall, and how many, when 
they think of it, exclaim with Coleridge: “ What can I 
say of this scene?—There is my reluctance to think 
Shakespeare wrong, and yet——!” But the more one 
reflects upon the matter, the more certain it becomes 
that this is a case in which it is impossible to think 
Shakespeare mistaken. And his justification lies in the 
fact that he made use of the horror of physical suffering not 
as an end in itself, but merely as a contributing means towards 
a general artistic purpose. The earlier Elizabethans show us 
murder and torture in order to make our flesh creep. Shake- 
speare shows us such things in all their terror, and then shows 
us something more terrific still,—the inward torments of the 
mind. Without the experience of Gloucester’s suffering we 
should have lacked a measure for the suffering of Lear; and 
when we have gauged that to its depths, when we have felt 
the awful revolution in that mighty soul, when we have 
witnessed its distraction and its ruin and its final agony, we 
realise that the profundities of the spirit stretch infinitely 
beyond the pains of the body, and we begin to think of 
Gloucester’s blinding as of something almost insignificant. 
But the superstructure which in King Lear Shakespeare 
raised upon the foundations of the Elizabethan tradition 
is more even than a great spiritual tragedy,—it is a 
tragedy which in the widest sense of the term may be called 
universal. By a mysterious art he has conveyed into it 
suggestions of the vastest import; its colossal figures move 
upon a superhuman stage; their struggles seem in some 
strange way to be the struggles of humanity itself, 
and in their destinies are symbolised the destinies of 
the whole world. The picture is one of almost absolute 
gloom. “In this the most terrible work of human genius,” 
says Mr. Swinburne, “ it is with the very springs and sources 
of nature that her student has set himself to deal. The veil 
of the temple of our humanity is rent in twain. Nature 
herself, we might say, is revealed—and revealed as unnatural. 
In face of such a world as this a man might be forgiven who 
should pray that chaos might come again.” That is true; 
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and yet who has ever read King Lear that has not, in spite of 
all the terror and the pity of it, in spite even of the dreadful 
close, found something more in his mind than despair and 
desolation? It is the most wonderful fact about this wonder- 
ful tragedy that it has built, in the very heart of darkness, a 
temple of majesty and light. It leaves us at last convinced 
that, somehow or other, these things, terrible as they are, 
have been supremely “worth while.” After all our other 
feelings, is it not with one akin to triumph that we end ? 





HOME LIFE IN GERMANY.* 

Tus is the kind of book which is much better written by a 
woman than bya man. When written well by a woman it is 
often written superlatively well, and this is true, or nearly 
¢rue, of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s book. It has observation, 
point, lightness, and drollery. But though all is well said, 
many things are said more than once without the excuse of 
emphasis, and thus what it was within Mrs, Sidgwick’s power 
to make a highly finished piece of work has in parts an air of 
carelessness. We could name no book, however, which gives 
a pleasanter and more easily read description of the daily life 
of Germans. Hundreds of small facts mentioned here would 
have escaped the attention of men, and Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 
is in the advantageous position for a critic of being German 
by birth and English by adoption. Of course, she is not 
superior to the notorious difficulties of comparing different 
countries which nowhere have a common standard. Suppose 
we take the simple question: Is life more expensive in 
Germany than in England? Economists will instantly give 
us all the appropriate figures,—the rate of wages, the rent, 
and the cost of necessaries. It looks simple till you visit the 
countries, and discover that the appearance of things does not 
bear out the meaning of the figures. This is because custom 
and character are essential conditions without which figures 
mean little. The Englishman expects to find in a country 
where the wages are lower than in his own more distress, more 
slums, more unemployment. Andif character and custom were 
identical in that country and in England, probably he would 
be right ; but in Germany the “slum” is hidden by the imposing 
facade of a great building, the misery of ill-fed children is dis- 
guised from him by a universal tidiness of personal appearance 
such as he is accustomed to associate with a comfortable life. 
Though the standard of comfort is undoubtedly lower in 
Germany than in England, it is another matter to say that 
less comfort is felt, or at all events enjoyed. There are people 
who want less just because they are used to less. Germans 
are possibly less thrifty than French people because they are 
rather less skilful, but in intention they are as careful as the 
French, and in practice they are far better managers than 
ourselves. The British, we believe, are the most easily spoiled 
and pauperised people in Europe. If only we had the skill 
and care of France and Germany in our household budgets 
together with the blessings of cheap food and cheap clothes 
and equipment which are already provided by Free-trade! 
The reader may easily disagree with some of Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
conclusions, for it is impossible for judgments to be final in 
the circumstances. Indeed, in reading books of this sort we 
often find ourselves surprised at the statements about our own 
country which are taken as axioms and are the very starting- 
points of comparison. But when all is said, Mrs. Sidgwick 
has written a book which was wanted, and written it with 
exceptional verve. Several good books by Englishwomen 
have been written about France; there was room for a work 
on Germany which to lightness adds something of the power 
of astute generalisation shown by Taine in his Notes sur 
P Angleterre. 

Mrs. Sidgwick begins with children and goes on to the educa- 
tion of both the richer and poorer classes. The chapter on 
the Backfisch, the German “ Miss,” is perhaps the most amusing 
in the book :— 

“Your modern German Backjfisch may be a person of finish and 
wide culture. You may find that she insists on her cold tub 
every morning, and is scandalised by your offer of hot water in it. 
She has seen Salome as a play and heard Salome as an opera. 
She has seen plays by G.B.S. both in Berlin and London. She 
does not care to see Shakespeare in London, because, as she tells 
you, the English know nothing about him. Besides, he could not 
sound as well in English as in German. She has read Carlyle, 


* Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. With 16 Illustrations, 
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and is now reading Ruskin. She adores Byron, but does not 
know Keats, Shelley, or Rossetti. Tennyson she waves con- 
temptuously away from her, not because she has read 
him, but because she has been taught that his poetry is 
‘bourgeois.’ Her favourite novels are Dorian Gray and Misunder- 
stood. She dresses with effect and in the height of fashion, she 
speaks French and English fluently, she has travelled in Italy 
and Switzerland, she plays tennis well, she can ride and swim and 
skate, and she would cycle if it was not out of fashion. In fact, 
she can do anything, and she knows everything, and she has been 
everywhere. Your French and English girls are ignorant misses 
in comparison with her, and you say to yourself as you watch her 
and humbly listen to her opinions, delivered without hesitation 
and expressed without mistakes: ‘ Where is the German Bachjisch 
of yester year ?’” 

Our only difficulty is to reconcile the latitude assigned to the 
Backfisch in one chapter with the assurance in another that 
the backward, almost Islamic, principles laid down by Riehl 
as to the sphere of women are still substantially accepted in 
Germany. Such contradictions certainly exist, but it is 
difficult to fit them, with all the sharpness given to them by 
Mrs. Sidgwick, into the same scheme of things. We fancy 
that the average German man is less Islamic than this book 
represents him, Mrs. Sidgwick proceeds to treat of University 
life, and marriage, and housekeeping, and servants, and sport, 
and restaurants, and holidays, and, indeed, of almost every 
matter which helps you to see “the great mundane movement” 
of Germany going on day by day. 

Mrs. Sidgwick complains of the difficulty of remembering 
the complicated order of precedence in Germany; but can 
this be compared with the terrors of performing the like feat 
in French society, where no rule exists, but only a precedence 
of esteem, so that whatever the hostess may do she is sure to 
offend somebody? Besides the general order of precedence, 
there is a special order of precedence in using the sofa in 
Germany :— 

“If you go to Germany in ignorance of the social importance 

attached to the sofa, you may blunder quite absurdly and sit down 
uninvited or when your age or your sex does not entitle you to a 
seat there. I was once present when an English girl innocently 
chose a corner of the sofa instead of a chair, though there were 
older women in the room. The hostess promptly and audibly told 
her to get up, for she knew it was not an affair to pass off as a 
joke. In England the question of precedence comes up chiefly at 
the’ dinner-table. The host and hostess must send the right 
people together and place them correctly too. In Germany you 
have to know as hostess who is to sit on the sofa; and your 
decision may be complicated by the absurd titles of your guests 
For instance, one Frau Direktor may be the wife of a post office 
official who had a university education, and in Germany a 
university education counts; while another Frau Direktor, though 
she can afford better clothes, is merely the wife of the man who 
manages the factory in the next village. I have heard a story of 
a Frau Kreissichter and a Frau Actuar that ended in a lifelong 
feud, and it all turned on a Kaffee Klatsch and the wrong woman 
on the sofa. It is not easy to know what to do about these 
ridiculous titles in Germany, because some people insist on them 
and some laugh at them as much as we do. I once asked a lady 
who had the best right to know, about using military titles 
instead of names: Herr Lieutenant, Herr Major, and so on. She 
was quite explicit. ‘Mir ist es ein Greuel,’ she said, and went on 
to tell me that it was only done as one might expect by people 
who did not know better, and of course by servants. All the 
same, it is well to be careful and study the individual case. I 
know of an American who addressed his professor as Professor 
Lachs. ‘Where are your manners, mein Herr?’ said the pro- 
fessor in a fury, ‘I am Herr Professor Dr. Lachs to every student 
in this laboratory.’ But when it comes to Mrs. Tax-Collector and 
Mrs. Organist and Mrs. Head Master, and it does come to this 
quite seriously, it is difficult for the foreigner to appraise values 
The length of the titles, too, is a stumbling-block. You may 
marry a harmless Herr Braun, and in course of time become Frau 
Wirklichergeheimeroberregierungsrath.” 
We should like to quote many other passages, but must be 
content with having suggested the matter and manner of the 
book. We hope it will be widely read; it might easily do 
more than the Hague Conference and the visits of editors to 
make Germans and British understand one another better. 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE.* 
A BOOK on rock-climbing in Skye was certain to appear sooner 
or later, and lovers of the island awaited its coming a little 
uneasily. Few mountaineering books, especially where British 
mountains are concerned, are quite exempt from a strain of 
Bank-holiday vulgarity ; and such a manner, bad at all times, 
is sheer impiety when it touches the Coolin. We had hoped 
that the book might have been written by Dr. Norman Collie, 
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who is not only a great climber, but an admirable writer, and 
whose knowledge of Skye is unequalled in our day. But we 
are bound to add that Mr. Abraham’s work has set all our 
fears at rest. He has greatly improved since he wrote the 
chapters in Rock-Climbing in Wales, and both in style and 
matter his book leaves little to be desired. He is modest, clear, 
and sensible. He resists all temptations to be funny, and his 
one joke is a good, though an old one,—the advice to avoid 
the climber who “ leaves no stone unturned” to reach the top. 
His knowledge of the mountains is exact and comprehensive, 
and it has been gained by honest climbing. Indeed, Mr. 
Abraham is the kind of climber towards whom one’s heart 
warms. He is out in all weathers and at all hours, and thinks 
nothing of being overtaken by night ona remote rock-peak. He 
approaches the mountains with reverence, and he loves them 
with a serious passion. The present writer is an exacting critic 
on this point, and he can find no fault with Mr. Abraham. He 
has produced an excellent book on a great subject. The Coolin, 
as he rightly says, are the finest climbing-ground in the British 
Isles. They are wholly rock-mountains from the thousand-feet 
line upwards. On most of them you have to ascend two 
thousand feet of rock to get to the summit, and in some 
places—the Coruisk side of Ghreadaidb, for instance—you have 
nearly three thousand feet. The Coolin climbs, therefore, 
compare in length rather with the Dolomites than with the 
crags of the English Lakes. Again, most of the climbs are real 
ascents; that is to say, the only way of getting to the top is 
by climbing, and the top is the top of a mountain, and not of 
a boulder. This gives the range a dignity which cannot belong 
to hills where the climbs are manufactured by the climber. 
Another technical merit is the extraordinary excellence of the 
gabbro, which provides innumerable small holds on the sheerest 
face, so that rocks may be ascended at an angle which would 
elsewhere be impossible. Mr. Abraham is even willing to con- 
cede some good qualities to Skye weather, or at least to hold 
that it has been too much abused. This is true from a moun- 
taineering point of view, for rain does not make the rocks 
greasy, and for any one who knows the topography climbing 
in very wet weather is perfectly feasible. Last, let us add 
that Skye rock-climbing is the safest known to us. Nowhere 
will you get climbs of such technical perfection where the 
difficulty is so much greater than the danger. Mr. Abraham, 
we think, gives the true reason,—“ because the rock is so free 
from vegetation and so wonderfully adapted to climbing, 
and because, on account of the steepness of many of the 
climbs, the danger is more apparent. A vertical drop of 
from fifty to five hundred feet below the scene of operations 
does not conduce to carelessness.’ So far there is no 
record of any disaster in the Coolin to a properly equipped 
mountaineer. 

Mr. Abraham, following the custom of his Welsh book, 
gives a graduated list of climbs, dividing them into “ Easy,” 
“ Moderate,” “ Difficult,” and “ Exceptionally Severe.” No 
two people will agree on such a classification, any more 
than on the contents of an anthology; but from a know- 
ledge of all the climbs enumerated, except some _half- 
dozen, we should call it a very judicious arrangement. 
The five which compose the last class are worth noting, 
for they show the progress of mountaineering in Skye. 
Three years ago only one, the Waterpipe Gully, was 
known, and it is the only one which is properly an ascent, 
since it involves a route from the foot to the top of a 
mountain. The others are rather climbs on a mountain. The 
South-West Crack on the Inaccessible Pinnacle is a way of 
getting up the curious monolith stuck on the summit of 
Sgurr Dearg; the Third Pinnacle from Bhasteir Corrie is a 
route on one of the lower buttresses of Sgurr-nan-Gillean ; the 
Black Chimney is a short climb on a still lower buttress; and 
the Cioch, direct from Corrie Lagan, is properly a large 
boulder on the side of Sgurr Sgumain. From Mr. Abraham’s 
account, we should say that none of these are illegitimate, not 
even the new route on the Inaccessible, about which we have 
had doubts. But though the author is probably right about 
the degrees of technical difficulty, the Waterpipe Gully must 
remain by far the finest of the five,—the finest climb, to 
our way of thinking, in the British Isles. Let us add, 
however, that Mr. Abrabam is very sensible about the line 
where legitimate mountaineering risks cease, and fully realises 
his responsibility. The only climb which he condemns as 
outside the line is the gully on Sgurr-nan-Gillean between 











the Third and Fourth Pinnacles. This was climbed three 
years ago; but as its chief feature is “a vertical dyke of very 
rotten rock overhanging a pitch about a hundred feet in 
height,” it is to be hoped that the performance will not be 
repeated. In our belief, something has happened to that gully, 
Theve are men living who climbed it twenty years ago without 
difficulty; but some winter storm has caused a landslip, and 
the place is now too dangerous for true sport. 

There are few virgin ascents left in Skye to tempt the 
pioneer. The chimney on Mhadaidh, which Mr. Abraham 
calls the “ Deep Gash Gully,” is one, and there may be several 
on the great cliffs of Sgumain, which have only recently 
attracted the notice of climbers. But there is an endless 
number of variations to be tried, so that Skye climbing can 
never become monotonous. The whole range is of rock, and 
since it is all fissured and cleft, one may vary one’s route 
indefinitely on any of the great rock-faces. The main ridge, 
which runs from Sgurr-nan-Gillean to Garsbhainn, can be 
traversed from end to end, though the feat of performing 
this traverse within twenty-four hours—the  will-o’-the- 
wisp of many mountaineers—still waits accomplishment, 
We agree with Mr. Abraham in thinking it pessible 
for some very active man on a fine June day. The best 
climbing on the main ridge is to be found in the different 
peaks of Mbadaidb, the Imaccessible Pinnacle, and the 
Tearlach-Dubh Gap. The last is a very fine little piece of 
climbing, which is apt to prove an insuperable bar to a man 
who is not an adept at his work. Throughout its course the 
ridge sends out long spurs which enclose gloomy corries, and 
on these spurs and on some of the corrie-faces the finest 
mountaineering is to be had. It is an inexhaustible field; at 
least, many men go there year after year and find their visits 
all too short. Apart from purely technical merits, there is an 
infinite variety in the scenery. On one side you have the 
savage corries sloping to Coruisk, and on the other low green 
hills and the sunlit Western sea, with the Hebrides clear on 
the horizon. Mr. Abraham’s business is with climbing, but, 
like all true mountaineers, he has a joy in the wilds quite 
apart from the sport they give him. He rarely indulges in 
fine writing, but some of his descriptions, notably that of the 
Coolin in moonlight, have the force which belongs to impres- 
sions profoundly felt and clearly remembered. He has written 
a book of great interest and value to all mountaineers, for it 
is technical without pedantry and enthusiastic without false 
sentiment. It is high praise, which we are sure that Mr. 
Abraban will understand, if we say that it is not altogether 
unworthy of its subject. 





THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY.* 


To say that in a book of eighteen hundred and twenty-seven 
pages, packed with the results of profound research, there is 
hardly a dull page, hardly an ill-constructed sentence, hardly 
an obscure passage, is very high praise, but we think that 
Mr. Beazley has earned it. The first volume of this book is 
already eleven years old, and the last is nearly two years old. 
To a certain extent the work, as a whole, suffers from having 
been published by instalments. The original intention of the 
writer evidently was to come down to the death of Prince 
Henry the Navigator in 1460, rather than to stop at the 
outset of the career of that great explorer, a date at which it 
is impossible to maintain that the “dawn” had really given 
place to the “day.” Mr. Beazley should be persuaded to 
give us, from the stores of his unique learning, a supple- 
mentary volume to bridge the gulf between his present 
work and the commencement of that great torso, the late 
Mr. Payne’s History of the New World called America. And 
when he has done that, let us hope that he may appear 
as the continuator of Payne. In many places, moreover, 
we feel that, vast as is the space covered and the material 
digested by Mr. Beazley, undue compression has often 
been exercised and many subjects have been crowded out, or 
crowded within inadequate limits. For instance, in Vol. IL 
there is a separate appendix on the maps of the period, but 
nothing of the kind in Vols. I. and III.; again, the details of 
Arabic exploration and science, properly belonging to the 
second, have been relegated to the third volume. The result, 
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then, is @ certain formlessness, a certain lack of literary 


~ there is more than ample compensation for these defects, 
not only in the wealth of Mr. Beazley’s learning, but also in 
bis perfect power of presentment, his illuminating historical 
imagination. No English writer, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Ker in his fascinating little volume on The Dark Ages, 
bas so successfully lifted the veil which shrouded the world 
in the centuries following the fall of the Western Empire; no 
one has achieved so complete a sympathy at once with pilgrim, 
missionary, crusader, adventurer, and merchant. Yet, as 
Mr. Beazley points out, all accurate geographical discovery 
and map-making is really due to the last of these classes; the 
desire for material gain has worked miracles in the opening 
up of the world which no sentimental or religious impulses 
bave ever been able to bring about. 

The whole classical conception, and almost the whole 
classical tradition, of the character of the world outside the 
Mediterranean basin had perished by the fourth century. 
Whatever revival of the love of travel and adventure the 
Greco-Roman world experienced after the conversion of the 
Empire was due to the pilgrims, who appear in the pages 
before us as the first discoverers. To them Jerusalem was 
the dugadds of the earth; the first guide-books were written 
to show them how to get there, the first travel-stories are 
of their journeys thither; and unfortunately the informa- 
tion afforded by such men proportionate to the fact 
that they did not care much for what they saw until they 
got there. The maps constructed for them, or by them, were 
designed, like those of Cosmas “ Indicopleustes,” to combat 
the infamous pagan opinion of the rotundity of the earth, and 
to force that unfortunate planet, by procrustean method, into 
a shape warranted by the first chapter of Genesis. The second 
class of discoverers—the missionaries—though they pushed 


is 


their journeys into regions Caesar never knew, have sur- 
prisingly little to tell us even about the false gods whom they 
overthrew; and the Greeks, who converted Russia, tell us 
even less than the Frankish, British, and Irish missionaries 
who penetrated Germany and the Baltic littoral. In the 
science of geography also Christianity stood, until the twelfth 
century, almost absolutely still, and was content to borrow 
its ideas from the Arabs, Heldenzeit both as ex- 
plorers and writers lies in the ninth and early tenth 
centuries. Even Greeks, who could have read Strabo and 
Herodotus, preferred to base their conceptions upon third- 
century fabulists like Solinus. Our own Alfred, when 
he desired to increase his subjects’ knowledge, pitched upon 
Orosius’ Adversus paganos Historiarum libri Septem as a 
subject for translation. Yet in those very ages of darkness 
the followers of the Prophet were writing on the astrolabe, 
were penetrating and describing the furthest East, and, 
as we delight to learn from Mr. Beazley, “the narrative 
of Sindbad the Sailor is a real account, with a little more of 
mystery and exaggeration than usual, of the experiences of 
early Arabic mariners in the Southern Ocean, selected and 
arranged for popular use.” In the Dark Ages, too, China 
emerged for a brief period from her seclusion; not only did 
her traders reach the Persian Gulf and the valley of the 
Euphrates, but her Buddhist pilgrims left accurate records of 


whose 


their journeys to India, and she is able to claim, with some | 


show of justification, both the continuous use of the magnetic 
needle and the discovery of America. 
By the close of the ninth century, bowever, the ebb had 


spent its force. From the quarter from which Europe 
expected nothing but destruction—ab ira Normannorum 


libera nos, Domine—was to come a fresh flood of strength and 
intelligent curiosity, “formative, provocative, invigorative,” 
which was to lead, not only to a real, if forgotten, discovery 
of America, but directly to the Crusades, as they in their turn 
were to lead to the great age of exploration. This may be 
said to have begun, even before the mercantile travels of the 
Poli, with the diplomatic Missions of Carpini and Rubruquis to 
the Far East, by which Pope Innocent IV. and St. Louis strove 
to find an alliance against Islam with the Tatar Sovereigns 
of the house of Genghis Khan. Finally, land-travel gives place 
to sea-travel, when fourteenth-century Europe, now in full 
possession of the astrolabe and of the magnet fitted to the 
compass-card, in possession also of the first “ Carte Portolane,” 
or handy charts for the use of sailors, begins to turn the 
flank of her enemy by the roundabout, but sure, highway of 





the dark Atlantic. Again we say whata pity it is that Mr. 
Beazley’s work leaves us when as yet only the Canaries, 
Azores, and Madeira have been restored to European maps. 

As regards the maps, it is perhaps permissible to criticise 
Mr. Beazley’s method of presentment of his great series. 
It is of course right and proper that exact photographic 
reproductions of the more important maps should be occa- 
sionally given, even though without a powerful lens they may 
be totally illegible. But should not such reproductions be 
accompunied by facsimiles in clear lines and with the names 
made legible? Such is the plan adopted by Dr. Ruge in his 
fascinating Zeitaller der Entdeckungen (Berlin, 1881). Take 
Ruge’s facsimile of a world-map from the Catalan Atlas of 1375 
(which Mr. Beazley rightly calls an unscientific production). 
On this we may see all the wonders of the globe as freshly and as 
legibly displayed as when the map was first drawn,—the sbips 
sail the sea; the mermaids, mermen, and dolpbins dive around 
them ; the great cities of Cathay are crowned with towers and 
flags; the Kings, including Prester Jolin himself, sit upon their 
countries or ride upon their camels: here are elephants; here is 
gold; hereis much gold; here off the Blaskets is St. Brandan's 
fairy isle, and here, in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, lies, 
as is well known, the Isle of Man. But, if such a map is too 
unscientific to reproduce at all, let any reader compare the 
presentment of the Laurentian Portolan, also a world-map 
(1351), in Ruge with the blurred black mass representing the 
same at p. 439 of Mr. Beazley’s third volume, and he will, we 
think, be inclined to agree with our criticism. 





MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF BETHIA 
HARDACRE.* 
Mrs. FuLLER MAITLAND bas hardly done herself justice in 
putting together this second instalment of her Day-book. 
Most people are content to judge of a book's interest by its 
opening pages, and the first twenty pages of this second Day- 
book are taken up by a collection of extracts from seventeenth- 
century writers about the river Thames, and its laureates, 
and its pageants, which any one who has the necessary books 
could make for himself. Then follow another five-and-twenty 
pages of extracts from the poetry of William Browne, who is in 
no sense a forgotten poet, and whose complete works, with 
abundant critical apparatus, can be purchased for a couple of 
shillings in the “ Muses’ Library.” It is not until we reach 
p. 45 that we come upon the Bethia Hardacre whom we 
knew; and she too quickly disappears again to make way for 
other collections,—about the gipsies, or the poets’ birds, or 
miracle plays; all very interesting and informing, but not 
beyond the reach of other pens. Then there are further studies 
of seventeenth-century poets. Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s gift is 
not critical, and her questioning of Langbaine’s epithet of 
“pithy ” as applied to Daniel makes us wonder whether she 
can ever have read “‘ Musophilus,” or the epistle to the Countess 
of Cumberland, from which Wordsworth borrowed a whole 
stanza in the “ Excursion,” and quoted four others in a note. 
But the quotations she does give are all bappily chosen, and 
if a day-book is to be a book of extracts arranged under 
Only the old Day-book 
And for our own part we 


headings, we have no fault to find. 
was something very different. 
should bave preferred a smaller and more personal volume. 
As u proof that the Day-book bas nevertheless, here and there, 
the stamp of Bethia Hardacre upon it, we will quote from 
one of the more personal sections :— 

‘Not only ‘the jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it,’ but the prosperity of all that is said surely lies with the 
hearer likewise? There are people to whom it is impossible to 
speak the truth. Truth is perverted in its passage and wasted; 
or balked and thrown back, robbed of all sense aud significance. 


For the sense and significance of the truth lies in the ear that 
hears it, as much as in the lips that speak it. Love, honour, 
happiness, misery, take different shapes for every one of us. For 


you and for me love, honour, happiness, misery signify dissimilar 


states. And this holds good with localities as well as with con- 
ditions. Your London is not my London; your Arcadia is not 
my Arcadia. Our minds each conjure up a different place, 


constructed of memories, impressions, predilections, 
which are individual to the mind that knows them. As it is with 
locality, so is it with time and season. This year of grace signi- 
fies to no two of us the same period. We speak of last summer or 
last spring and refer to a unique experience.” 


preju lices, 


As in the previous volume, there are interludes of verse, 
the Daybook of Bethia Hardacre 


not 








By Ella Fuller Maitland. 
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and very gracious verse, some of which will be familiar to 
readers of this journal. 





WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT.* 

We regret that the limited space which we can spare for 
technical works obliges us to make our notice of this 
handsome and public-spirited volume very brief. As the 
title implies, it is a continuation of Lord Brassey's Work 
and Wages (1872) and Foreign Work and English Wages 
(1879). The present work was designed to finish the series, 
but more material has accumulated than could be handled in 
one book. “A third and concluding volume will deal with 
other subjects of deep interest in the same connexion, 
including the progress made in factory legislation, co-opera- 
tion, and, to use a comprehensive term, social betterment.” 
The present instalment is “largely in the nature of a report,” 
but “attempts have been made to sum up evidence and frame 
independent judgments.” These independent judgments cover 
some of the most important controversies of the day. The 
influence of Trade-Unions, for instance, has, in the author's 
view, been exaggerated in respect of their power to raise 
wages, but in other respects their merits are not always 
sufficiently recognised. This verdict we believe to be 
correct, and we are disposed to go further and to suggest 
‘that possibly there is more to be said for the individual as 
against the collective bargain, from the point of view of the 
labourer, than is generally admitted. There is no branch of 
labour in which wages have more rapidly risen than in that of 
domestic service, and this market is entirely conducted on the 
basis of the individual bargain. If the advantages of Trade- 
Unionism are for the most part indirect, as Lord Brassey, 
interpreting Professor Chapman, hints, the fact seems to give 
some colour to the theory of Mr. T. 8. Cree that the single 
and individual bargain is a very satisfactory pioneer to higher 
wages ; but we dare not pursue the subject further now. Later 
chapters deal with the organisation of labour; the policy 
of Trade-Unions; industrial peace, with some interesting 
information on Arbitration and Wage Boards in the Austral- 
asian Colonies; unemployment; and lastly, workmen's 
insurance and old-age pensions. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and by reason of its fulness of information and 
moderation of tone is not unworthy of the honourable tradi- 
tions of the Brassey family. 





NOVELS. 
THE BURNING CRESSET.t+ 
QF all the heroes and victims of the Jacobite risings, none 
has appealed more effectually to the popular imagination than 
the Earl of Derwentwater, to whose memory, coupled with 
“the genius of Northumberland,” Mr. Howard Pease 
dedicates his spirited romance. The last rising of the 
North, as he puts it, was “the swan song of the ancient 
fighting and chivalrous spirit of Northumberland”; and 
while his Royal descent and personal charm endeared him to 
all Jacobites, the uncomplaining fortitude with which he met 
his doom has earned for Lord Derwentwater a foremost place 
among the “ gallant gentlemen who fought in vain For those 
who knew not to resign or reign.” Other novelists have 
dealt with this particular phase of “the Fifteen,” the most 
notable instance of late years being Sir Walter Besant in his 
Dorothy Forster, but Mr. Howard Pease cannot be accused of 
trespassing on the preserves of others in the choice of his 
theme. He has spent the greater part of his life on the 
Border, he is deeply versed in its chronicles, knows every inch 
of the ground which formed the theatre of the operations 
described, and writes of the landscape and its landmarks with 
unaffected enthusiasm. The magic of Rede Water and the 
burns which commingle their brown floods in its broad bosom ; 
the splendour of the “great rolling wine-coloured moorland” 
steeped in September sunshine, with “no barriers save those 
of cloud set for the tournament of the winds”; Simonside, 
“frowning like a citadel above the secluded vale of Coquet” ; 
Wannies, “lifting its snout like some great sea leviathan 








® Work and Wages: in Continuation of Lord Brassey's ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 
Part II., ‘‘ Wages and Employment.” By Sydney 4. Chapman, Professor 
n the University of Manchester. With an Introduction by Lord Brassey, &c. 
London: Longmans and Co. [10s. 6d. net. ] 

+ The Burning Cresset : a Story of the “ Last Rising of the North” (1715). By 
Howard Pease. London: A. Constable and Co. [ts.] 
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above the purple waste of moor and grass lands,”—t}, 
other glories of the Borderland are brought before us with 
the vivid eloquence of one who writes with his eye on the 
object and has no lack of happy phrases to make hig meanin 

clear. Nor are the characters, as portrayed by Mr. Pease 
unworthy of their setting. The picture of Lord Derwentwater 
himself, combining the courtly grace acquired in his sojourn 
in France with a truly British steadfastness to his ill-starreg 
cause, is at once true to tradition and embellished with 
many additional and appropriate touches. The Various 
Northumbrian squires, historical personages in many cages 
are set before us with much spirit, and the deadly feud 
between the Halls and the Reeds has enabled Mr. Pease 
to interweave a secondary romance of much interest 
into the main strands of his story. It is, however, in the 
imaginary characters, Jeannie Macdougal, the sinister « spae- 
wife”; Dick Milburn, the Earl's faithful retainer; and Robson 
the village Tyrtaeus, that Mr. Pease finds most congenial scope 
for the display of his insight into Northumbrian character 
his mastery of dialect, and his intimate knowledge of local 
lore. For the rest, the marching and countermarching of the 
Jacobites, and the gradual growth of strife amongst their 
leaders, culminating in the investment of Preston, the capture 
of Lord Derwentwater, and his trial and execution, are told 
with just that amount of judicious embroidery legitimate jn 
historical romance. In illustration of this quality we may 
quote the finely imaginative passage in which the writer 
describes his hero’s last night upon earth :— 





ese and 


“He could see from his pallet bed through a tiny window 
opening to the north the Great Bear moving noiselessly through 
the purple waste of the Septentrion, and the thought of how from 
the first dawn of creation it had nightly roamed about the Pole 
soothed his mind with a sense of the eternal and the infinite, 
Heroes of old time—Acheans and Trojans alike—as they kept 
watch and ward around and within the topless towers of Tlium, 
must have watched this same constellation of the North arise and 
set, and must have as profoundly realized the swife transience of 
human life. The Vikings again, from whom he could claim descent, 
must ofttimes have steered their serpent ships beneath its silvery 
light, and perchance have drawn therefrom a lesson to pursue their 
course as unchangeably as itself. One and all they knew how to die 
—unfeared the issue—believing that in another life and in some far 
distant sphere they would live and meet each other again, if they 
were worthy. This earth was immured in darkness and wrapped 
in slumber, but other worlds were giving forth their light and 
moving through infinity. Perchance the next night, either on 
asphodel meadow or in some starry sphere, he too might awaken 
to some more abundant life, and meet therein, if he died but 
worthily, the heroes of old time. With such sweet thoughts his 
soul grew entirely serene and calm, and he fell into a childlike 
sleep.” 





The Grey Knight. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. de la Pasture does well to call her new 
book an autumn love story, for it is concerned with characters 
who, even in this age of the romance of the middle-aged, may 
beyond question be termed elderly. This applies particularly to 
the hero of the novel, the heroine being very much younger. The 
most attractive parts in the story are the descriptions of the Welsh 
country in which most of the action passes, and of the fine old 
Norman castle which is the property of Sir Harry Gwynne, the 
elderly hero before mentioned. The romance of the old man who 
falls in love with his sick nurse does not sound a very attractive 
theme for a novel, but as treated by Mrs. de la Pasture it makes 
exceedingly pretty reading. Whether Louise would have burned 
the letter of forgiveness to Sir Harry’s daughter because 
she was extremely angry with Sir Harry’s most provoking 
sister may be doubted. We presume that the author thought it 
absolutely essential not to bring about a happy ending to her 
novel without causing the inevitable misunderstanding between 
the two principal personages. The figure of Dr. Morgan, the 
eminent retired physician, is a little conventional. The novel- 
reader has often met the shrewd, worldly-wise, kind-hearted doctor 
before. Indeed, when an eminent doctor is introduced into 4 
story he is almost always drawn on these lines, and it is perhaps 
no small tribute to the medical profession that so kindly, and 
at the same time so wise, a figure should stand with the public 
as the essential type of the physician. The sketches of the 
ordinary persons in the book are drawn with Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
accustomed skill, and the whole volume is eminently readable. 


Reapaste Novets.—Drusilla’s Point of View. By Madame 
Albanesi. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)\—An amusing modern 
story. Most people, however, will think that Drusilla’s action, 
the result of her “ point of view,” was a little hard upon the man 
she was engaged to.—His Final Flutter. By Henry Potts. 
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(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A racing novel with exciting 


jncidents. The stable containing the horse which is to restore 
the hero’s fortunes is the object of a conspiracy by unscrupulous 

ns.——Imperial Brown of Brixton. By Reginald Turner. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—An amusing story of the sojourn of a 
young draper in France, and of the way in which he is hoaxed 
by a set of adventurers. Bertrand of Brittany. By Warwick 
Deeping. (Harper and Brothers. 63.)—A graphic account of 
theearly days of Bertrand du Guesclin.——“ TI Little Knew—” By 
May Crommelin. (John Milne. 6s.)—One of the mixtures of tale 
and travel which find, it would seem, a good many readers nowa- 
days—Mr. Bailey’s Debts. By Charles Eddy. (Cassell and Co. 
§s.)—A quite amusing story of the Turf and its parasites.——The 
Wiaged Lion. By L. Winstanley. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
>. powerfully told story of present-day life with an out-of-the- 





way plot. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 














The Flag. Edited by Major F. Trippel. (The Daily Mail, for 
the Union Jack Club. 1s. net.)—A number of distinguished 
writers contribute to this publication. Among the names we 
find those of Rudyard Kipling, George Meredith, Clark Russell, 
Gilbert Parker, Arthur Conan Doyle, W. W. Jacobs, and Baden- 
Powell; nor is the art side less distinguished, though the writer 
of this notice does not venture on particularising. All the work, 
that of the editor being not the least considerable, has been done 
without reward. Let the public respond. What they pay will 
go, with the smallest possible deduction, to the funds of that 
most patriotic and generally admirable institution,—the Union 
Jack Club. The work it has already done, and is doing, for our 
soldiers and sailors is beyond praise. But if, as we trust it will, 
the public buys generously a book so generously produced by all 
concerned, the Club will be able to add very greatly to its 
bedroom accommodation, and not be obliged to turn from its 
doors every night so large a company of soldiers and blue- 
jackets. 


Education, Personality, and Crime. By Albert Wilson, M.D. 
(Greening and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Wilson’s researches into 
the physiological conditions of the criminal and the feeble-minded 
and non-normal individuals generally are interesting and valuable. 
So are the facts which he adduces in the matter of heredity, and 
the very curious details as to change of personalities. In one 
instance there were as many as ten. When wecometo his practical 
conclusions, we must own to being not a little staggered. “The 
greatest boon to the nation would be a Marriage Bureau, 
scientifically conducted under Government control.” So we get 
back to Plato’s “Republic.” The permanent incarceration of the 
irreclaimable criminal is more within the range of practical 
politics. The folly of sending an offender to prison for sixty or 
seventy short terms is obvious. We are conscious that we are 
not giving an adequate recognition to Dr. Wilson’s laborious 
research, but we can at least commend his book to the attention 
of our readers. 


Parerga. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 
7s. 6d. net..—Dr. Sheehan gives us here, arranged under the 
headings of the four seasons, some four hundred meditations or 
reflections. Some of these stand single; in some a theme is 
carried on. These themes are of all kinds, literary, metaphysical, 
touching on practical life. Our author has the courage of his 
opinions. In “ Winter,” for instance, Sections XXXI.-LIV. are 
devoted to a criticism, not unfrequently depreciatory, of Shake- 
speare. (He writes to the same effect elsewhere.) “I cannot, 
strive as I may, take much delight in Shakespeare. I suppose it 
is the Celtic temperament.” Will his brother Celts be pleased ? 
we wonder. As we read we do not feel so much surprise as at 
first. ‘“ Will the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy,” he asks, “ ever 
be settled?” We should have thought it had been settled long ago, 
at least among rational people. But no: “the arguments,” says 
Dr. Sheehan, “ on both sides seem overwhelming”! He has his own 
theory, which is even an improvement on that started by Miss 
Delia Bacon. “I find no difficulty in imagining a Bacon, or a 
Raleigh, or lesser souls, amusing themselves in the leisure of high 
political intrigues, in watching the progress of a London play; 
and sometimes furtively bringing down to the green room of the 
theatre, a manuscript, composed in the intervals of business, and 
asking that young man, William Shakespeare, to put it before the 
public in his own name.” Bacon, say, brings down Hamlet, 
Raleigh Macbeth, and some “lesser soul” some trifle, such as 
Julius Caesar, or King Lear, or As You Like It, or The Tempest. 


What a world of genius London must have been for the last 
decade of the sixteenth and the first decade of the seventeenth 
centuries! We see that Dr. Sheehan puts among “ tremendoys 
metaphors, forced conceits, and antitheses,” 

“ horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air” 
(though he allows it to be a fine line). They were “ peculiarities 
of the age.” Was Psalm xviii, with the famous “He did fly upen 
the wings of the wind,” written in Shakespeare’s time? And 
surely the criticism that to say the tide once a day covers the 
shore is a blunder is a little strained. There are days of twelve 
hours, more or less, and days of twenty-four; “once” belongs to 
the one, and “twice” to the other. But Dr. Sheehan is not 
at his best in literary matters. In meditations on Nature and in 
certain aspects of human life he is more to be admired. Does he 
seriously think that when a doctor expresses his wonder at the 
mystery of pain he is going ultra crepidam? He must leave these 
things to the theologian ! 


The “ Daily Mail” Year-Book of the Churches, 1908. Edited by 
Percy L. Parker. (Associated Newspapers. 6d. net.)—In this 
volume the leaders or official representatives of various religious 
communities are permitted to speak for themselves, and they tell 
us much that is well worth hearing. We cannot recommend 
implicit trust in what may be found in these pages; we do not 
suppose that the editor would expect or even wish it to be given. 
Of the “ Religious Census,” which is quoted here, we expressed 
an opinion which was not wholly favourable. It was a great 
effort, but vitiated by faults of method. Nor can we accept 
Mr. Charles Booth’s opinion that as a pervading spiritual 
force capable of uplifting the mass of its adherents the 
Church of England “fails even among the rich,” while “ the 
Salvation Army has been entirely successful in bringing the 
Gospel of Salvation fully and simply to the notice of all,” 
—he acknowledges its failure in London. But what Church 
does “ uplift the mass of its adherents”? Probably in a really 
well-worked country parish, where the numbers do not overpower 
the energies of the minister, the general elevation is all that 
can be expected. (The writer knows of one such where there 
are a hundred and fifty communicants in a population of four 
hundred and fifty.) The “saints” of the primitive Churches 
were not above sins which would be held to exclude all claim to 
be genuinely religious, as St. Paul testifies again and again. 
Then we do not see the use of such reflections as Mr. Harold 

3egbie’s “Layman’s View of the Pulpit.” It reads like an 
invective against reason. “ Weare building to heaven a Babel of 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and philosophers.” Does Mr. Begbie 
happen to know that the Bible is written in Hebrew and Greek ? 
The most degraded of churches are those where the priest does 
not know his own sacred books. But these occasional divagations 
are inevitable, the plan of the book being what it is. Asa whole 
it is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the religious side 


of English life. 


Present Day Conditions in China. By Marshall Broomhall. 
(Morgan and Scott. 1s.)—Mr. Broomhall has some very striking 
facts to lay before his readers. He seeks to show that there ig a 
great movement in China, and therewith a great opportunity for 
Christian missions. The change that has taken place, and is 
going on with increased velocity, is a fact of the first importance. 
China does not abandon all her traditional pride—* See,” she says 
in effect, “what Empires we have outlasted!"—but she modifies 
it ; she no longer believes herself to be the sole civilised Power in 
a barbarian world. And she is abandoning her old beliefs. This 
is by no means a good unless there is something to put in their 
place. “For the mass of the people it is Confucian morality or 
none,” as Bishop Moule of Mid-China says. As for the need of 
men and money, it is impossible to exaggerate it.. The Chinese 
population outnumber, it may be said, the aggregate of European 

Russia, the United States, Japan, Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, Scandinavia, with not a few other 
countries thrown into the scale. Among other highly interesting 
matters is the story of last year’s famine in Kiangsi and two 
neighbouring provinces (in East Central China). A region 
almost as large as England was submerged. It is humiliating 
to be told that one obstacle to the work of relief was the un- 
willingness of the Viceroy to allow foveigners to engage in it, 
lest their countries should demand enormous indemnities in 
case of their death. Our hands are fairly clean of this sordid 
gain; but the same cannot be said of all European nations. 


Horace for Modern Readers. Edited by Charles Loomis Dana 
and John Cotton Dana. (Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont.) 





—This is a handsome book which any one might be glad to 
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possess. The illustrations alone give ft a very considerable value. 
There are reproductions of sculptures and paintings and 
engravings, photographs of localities, maps, numbering some 
twenty-seven in all. The translations have been chosen from 
various sources. Selection has been exercised in the case of the 
original. The Odes and Epodes of Horace number together a 
hundred and twenty. Out of these something less than a half 
have been chosen. And renderings of these have been sought out 
of the works of some twenty translators. No one, we venture to 
think, will quarrel with the discretion of the editors in giving the 
preference to the work of Sir Stephen de Vere, and in putting 
next to him Sir Theodore Martin. From the first of these 
eighteen versions have been taken, from the second six. Among 
the other names are those of Dryden and Cowley, who, as the 
editors truly say, “turned Horace into good seventeenth-century 
poetry,” and Cowper, who translated “ Rectius vives, Licini” and 
“ Otium divos rogat in patenti” admirably. Whatcould be better 
and closer than this ?— 


**Happy the man whose table shows “Vivitar parvo bene cui paternum 
A few clean ounces of old plate ; splendet in mensa tenui salinum 
No fear intrudes on his repose, nec leves somnos timor aut cupido 
No sordid wishes to be great.” sordidus aufert.” 


We must own that no one, on the whole, pleases us more than 
Mr. Austin Dobson. Here is his ‘“ Vitas hinnuleo similis, 
Chloe” :— 


** You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy, 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother 
Through trackless woods. If spring winds sigh 
It vainly strives its fears to smother :— 


Its trembling knees assail each other 
When lizards stir the brambles dry :— 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 

As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


And yet no Libyan lion I— 
No ravening thing to rend another; 
Lay by your fears, your tremors by— 
A husband’s better than a brother : 
Nor shun me, Chive, wild and shy, 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother.” 
We take it that this touches the class of readers who most resemble 
Horace’s readers, and touches them in much the same way. The 
poet’s higher strain is best represented by Sir Stephen de Vere; 
but then Horace is much more his real self in “ Vitas hinnuleo ” 
than in “justum actenacem.” Conington might have been more 
largely used. We cannot agree that his versions are “almost 
entirely spiritless and uninteresting.” We ought to have had 
Lord Derby’s admirable version of “Donec gratus eram tibi” 
instead of Roscommon’s mediocre attempt. “ Horace’s Stories” 
from the Satires and Epistles on “The Country Mouse” and 
“Philip and Vulteius” are a valuable addition. (Pracco, we 
would remark, means an “auctioneer’s clerk.”) 


Messrs. Alexander and Co. publish the four following volumes 
translated from the Russian of Merejkowski by G. A. Mounsey 
(1s. 6d. net per vol.) All have the title of The Life- Work, and the 
names are Pliny the Younger, Montaigne, Calderon, and Ibsen. 
The Life-Work of Pliny the Younger is a very sympathetic and 
pleasing study. We doubt whether Pliny “laid bare his heart 
with nobility and frankness.’ He seems to us to write with one 
eye, so to speak, on the public. At the same time, he shows us a 
very genial, kindly personality, with no smal! spice of vanity, it 
is true, and with an open side to even coarse flattery, but in the 
main a true, benevolently minded person. The book is well worth 
reading. It is a pity that, in a double transliteration from 
Latin to Russian and Russian to English, some of the Latin 
names are sadly changed. “Quintillian” has a superfluous “1.” 
“ Arpimidor” presumably stands for “ Artemidorus,” “ Helvedius ” 
for “Helvidius,” ‘ Marrik” for “ Mauricus,” “ Phannia” for 
“ Fannia,” “ Mizenae” for “ Misenum,” and “Amastrisa” for 
“ Amastris.” “ Atizosia” we do not recognise. Montaigne is not 
unlike the Younger Pliny, and wears his heart much more upon 
his sleeve. If his candour was art, all we can say is that it 
was very artful indeed. If M. Merejkowski does not tell us any- 
thing new about Montaigne—and, indeed, this is more than we 
could expect—he at least gives a careful and illuminating exposi- 
tion of the man’s habit of thought, and does it within a reasonable 
compass. Calderon is less interesting; the case of Ibsen is not 
one which we care to discuss on the present occasion. 


New Epitions.—Tie Speeches of Richard Covden. Edited by 
John Bright and J. E. Thorold Rogers. With an Appreciation by 
Goldwin Smith. 2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s.)—The first 
edition was published in 1870; the second in 1878; the third in 
1880; the fourth in 1903—a significantly long interval—and now 
another appears, an interval of equally significant brevity. 
Tabular Views of Universal History. By George Paimer Putnam. 
(G. P.Putnam’s Sons. 10s.6d.net.)—This book, in its original form, 








aa. 
appeared about three-quarters of a century ago. It was modified 
in 1872 into a collection of tables, and this, with large modifica. 
tions and additions, is what we have before us now. There are 
other works of the same kind, but none, so far as we know, g9 
comprehensive. It now covers nearly seven thousand years, 
The ancient civilisations which recent research has brought to 
light in Babylonia and elsewhere are recorded at the one end, and 
we have Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s latest benefactions at the other. 
The entry “1100 (about): The Mycenaean art flourishes in Greggs 
and the Hgean” hardly represents our latest knowledge, In 
1100 the Mycenaean civilisation was decadent. 538 for “ Persian 
Empire Founded” is a little late. We used to be told that 
555 stood for its founding and 333 for its fall, conveniently 
recurring figures which will serve a mnemonic purpose. But, on 
the whole, the book seems to be carefully compiled. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 838.) 
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OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
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Terms: net 
LIBERTY éc's HISTORICAL BROCADES 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London GRACEFUL 
FROM RARE FROM DRAPING 
HISTORICAL 7/11 AND VERY 
AND ANCIENT DURABLE 
EMBROIDERY vaio CHOICE 
DESIGNS Patterns Post-Free COLOURS 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
Ents BRANDY. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,009. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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— ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
£16,000,000. 





Heap OFFICE: 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


” Qhatenan: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 





branches of Insurance :— 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(:720.) ASSURANCE. 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ANNUITIES 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, | 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servauts). SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN ITEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


Porsonal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Plate Giass. 
Fidelity Guarantec. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capita! Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr } 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANpDrew Square, EDINBURGH, 





ROYAL | t# LancEsr rine orrice 
mnaanon THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD. Head i North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over _£13,500,000. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 











Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, LAmMoLA Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 





12 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 


CHUBB’S LOCKS) - 
CHUBB’S = Stconstweart ~=LOCKS 


Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S 


FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION 
Palace of British 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


The Sesicainads is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information way be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 


West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet 
On 
Assurances. 
INSTITUTION | 43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Established 1835, 
PROVIDENT 
Net Cost of Endowment 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib, % ib, and % 1b. Ting, 


Major Water Woverietp writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicions fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 


Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—StraTuMorReE (EArt OF). 
suzar.”—Lancet, 


' ‘An exceilent Ked Wine, contains practically 1 
A generous full-flav yured wine.”"—Francis P i, M.D., &e. 





"bese wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7g.) and Ilus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


H A MP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mali East, S.W. 











32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———__ 


oi"; Pires Latin Boo EE eee bein (D. C. Heath) 2/6 
oung Stranleigh, cr 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
=> x), J “a7 the Insane, 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Barton (G. A.), The Book of Ecclesiastes, 8 (T. & T. Clark) 8/6 
Boulger (D. C,), The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney, 8y .(Lane) net 21 0 
Bradley (A. G.), The Romance of Northumberland, ‘8vo......(Methuen) net 7/6 
Breton (J. jab The Church and Thisbe Grey, cr 8V0............ 00000000 (Long) 60 
Calvert (A. F .), Granada, Present and Bygoue, 4to. (Dent) net 7/6 
Clegg (T. B.), The Bishop’s Seapegeat, ¢ cr 80 ...... (Lane) 6/0 
Coke (D.), The Pedestal, cr 8vo . ‘(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Cook (A.), *t A.” of the East, cr 8yo.. ..(R. Banks) net 2/6 
} ona) gg rodigal City, cr 8vo .. ...(Greening) 6/0 
Cross (V.), + SIDE cisiericsd instvar contin onnetndundemsrorensmnnstl (Long) 6/0 
Crouch (A, P.), Nellie of the ‘ “Bight Bells,” ‘cr 8vo. ..(Long) 6/0 
Daudet (E.), His Father’s Wife, cr 8V0 ............cccceecceseceseeeceecee eee (Everett) 6/0 
Delannoy (B.), The Scales of Justice, cr 8vo... Lise Tacaenierieeigiiananael (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Doncaster (P.), John Stephenson Rowntree: his Life and Work, 8vo 

(Headley) net 6/0 
..(Methuen) 6/0 
onal acmillan) net 5/0 
erapeutics, 12mo 



























Dumas (A.), My Memoirs, Vol. IV., er 8vo . 
Earle (F. 8.), Southern Agriculture, er 8vo . 
Ehrlich (P.), Experimental Researches on Specific 
















(H, K. Lewis) net 2/6 
Fairbanks (A.), The Mythology of Greece and Rome ..... (S. Appleton) net 6/0 
Ficke (A. D.), The Earth Passion, Boundary, and other Poems, 4to 

(Samurai Press) net 4/0 

Foat (F. W. G.), Grammatical English, cr 8vo ... - .(E. Arnold) 3/6 

Formont (M. ), The Chiid of Chance, cr 8V0..........0..:ceesssessesseeceseerss (Lane) 6/0 

Gamble (F. W.), Animal Life, er 8vo............. (Ss 1 & Elder) net 6/0 

ardiner (F. J.). Village Life ‘in the Fens, cr 8vo .......... (Marlborough) net 2/6 

ibson (Ww) The Geology of Coal and Coal Mining, er 8vo (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
Glyn (E.), The Sayings of Grandmamma and Others: Selections, er 8vo 

(Duckworth) net 2/6 


2 
Halidom (M. Y.), Zoe’s Revenge, Cr 8V0.....0..ccsee seseees seceees ceceeee (Greening) 6 
Hallowes (F. S.), The Enemy: a Study in Heredity, er 8vo .......(Headley) 3 
Harmsworth (C. SP Pleasure and Problem in South Africa, er 8¥0 (Lane) net 5 
Hilton (A. A. 4 Legends of Saints and Birds, l6mo...... (Gardner & Darton) 2 
Hadson (W. H. he Land's End, 8V0............. 000000 (Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Inman (H. 8. ), ‘he Quest of Douglas Holes, OF 890 ...00.0csedeseeeseeeed (Warne) 3/6 
Jones (A. W.), Fifty Exercises for Health and Strength, cr 8¥o 

(Health and Strength) net 2/6 
Kenealy (A.), Memoirs of Edward V. Kenealy, 8v0 ...........s000 (Long) net 16/0 
Kernahan (Mrs, BN The Gate of Sinners, cr 8vo ... ...(Everett) 6/0 
Kilpatrick (Van E.), Departmental Teaching in Elemeutary $ 1001s, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 2/6 
































Langridge (C. N.), A Manual for Midwives, cr 8vo..............+ (Churchill) net 3/6 
Lee (V.), Gospels of Anarchy, and other Contemporary Studies (Unwin) net 10/6 
Letters of Cortes to the Emperor Charles V., 2 vols. roy 8vo (Putnam) net 42/0 
Litehfield (W. F.), Diphtheria in Practice, er 8vo............. ...(Bailliére) net 3/6 
Lering (A.), The Forefront of the Battle, cr 8vo .............. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
oe hee (D.), The Vermiform Appendix and its Diseases, cr 8vo 
(MacLehose) net 3/6 
MeNeile (A. H.), The Book of Exodus, 8V0..............cceeeceeee ..(Methuen) 10/6 
Montgomery (A. V.), The Rose and the Fire, 4to .. (Samurai Press) net 7/6 
Moulton (F. P.), Heath’s Practical Latin Course, cr Svo....... ( D. C. Heath) 2/6 
Page (G.), The Edge 0’ Beyond, cr 8¥0...........cc0c0sseeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Pretsell (J. M.), The Game of Bowls, Past and Present (Oliver & Boyd) net 2/6 
Ramsey (M. E.), Practical Life Insurance Examinations ...(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Rodman (W. L.), Diseases of the Breast, roy 8vo ..........(5. Appleton) net 16/0 
Sarolea (C.), Cardinal Newman, cr 8vo ......... .(T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
Sawyer (J. E. H.), Physical Sigus of Diseases of the Thorax and Abdomen, 
GPO  caceccecoverroccenstinsetdcosens cosecocsvcossconococorecoscus cusvene cesees (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Serviss (G. P.), Astronomy with the Naked Eye, cr §8vo ....... (Harper) net 6/0 
Sharpe (R. L.), Six Hundred Recipes for Meatless Dishes, 4to ..(Harrap) 7/6 
Shaw (L. M.), Current Issues, 8V0...............ceeecesseeseeeceeee (S. Appleton) net 8/0 
Sheringham (H. T.), Elements of Angling, cr Svo ...(H. Cox) net 3/6 
Sinclair (M.), Kitty Tailleur, cr 8V0 ........ccccccceccceeeececeeeececeeee (Constable) 6/0 
om (D. 8.) and Allen (W. H.), School Reports and School Efficiency, 
ponenaeagateepnemmasmpenammacanenehemmmnnumnenmeneecusssensoennevesnnaet (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Thackeray (F. St. J.), Christian Biograp shies in ne n Ce Tra 
‘ sesereeeeseeee(SeP.C.K.) 3/6 
Thibaudeau 74 “C: ); “Bonaparte ‘and the Consul ate, Svo. (Me a n) ~ t 10/6 
Thomas (M.), A Painter's Pastime, 8V0 ...............cecce sense (Greening) net 3/6 
Thompson (B. L.), Glimpses of Medical Europe, cr 8vo whites ¥ net 7/6 
Turberville (A. C.), Leo Tolstoy, er 8vo Dalton) 2/6 
Tynanh (K.), The Lost Angel, cr Bro ...... es ~ Milne) 6/0 
Vandewalker (N. C.), The Kindergarten in American Education, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 


Vincent (R.), Lectures on Babies. cr 8¥0 ..........cesceeseeeeeseeeees (Bailliére) net 2/6 
Wilder (M. P.), Smiling Round the Werld, cr 8vo .(Funk & Wagnalls) 690 
Willcocks (M. P.), A Man of Genius, Cr 8V0  .......cccceeeseeeeeeseeeeceeeees (Lane) 6/0 









«(E. Arnold) 2/6 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
‘larendon Press) 25/0 


Witton (W. F.), Compendium Latinum, cr 8vo. 
Yoxali (J. H.), Chateau Royal, cr 8vo ...... 
Yasuf and Zalikhd, by Firdausi of Tis, 4 











Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Hatf- 





Including postage to any part of the Unitea 7¢#”"v- Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ...eccsccescore geeccessocecococe Bi & CuceeQG 14 3.2008 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, | 
China, &C.  ...+.+00 ececereseccece eevee « 112 6....016 8....0 8 3 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


—_—_—— 


O BE SOLD by PRIVATE TREATY, the late Rev. 

Richard Green's unique collection comprising practically THE WHOLE 

OF THE KNOWN WORKS OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, Ist or 

2nd Editions. The most complete collection in existence.—Apply, Miss 
GREEN, ll Stanmore Road, Ex igbaston, Birmingham. 


For JULY and AUGUST, TO LET, attractive HOUSE 
and Garden (shady) in pleasantest part of Oxford. Parks across road. 
4 sitting, 7 or 8 bedrooms. £30 a month.—Mrs. SKRINE, 4 South Parks 
Road, Oxford 
O BE LET, FURNISHED.—Picturesque XVIIIth 
Century Panelled HOUSE, overlooking well-wooded park. Usual 
reception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, and offices; stabling. Trout-fishing might be 
had.—THOMAS GREG, Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE.—LITERARY MAN ¢ going g 
abroad will LET FURNISHED to a good tenant only. Light, cool, 
well-equipped. H.andc, Verandah-dining-room, bathroom, and 10 rooms. 
Large gardens; abundant fruit; orchard meadow, sixty elms. ie 
unspoilt, healthy country. Station about hour from C ity. —* GAM 
Box 239, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














ANTED to EXCHANGE CONTEMPORARY | one 
week old for SPECTATOR.—BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Neuchatel. 





rs, 
ARROW SCHOOL.— HOLS, or double-fronted FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, SCHOOL-HOUSE, or INSTITUTION standj 
own grounds, and containing 14 bedrooms, three bathrooms, divi m its 
double dressing-room, library, billiard-room, kitchen and ng hall, 
with small cloister and pleasure garden. Immediate proximity to he 
School, and suitable for a Preparatory School, Institution, or Boardin 4 
or for private occupation. Rent £1: 25 or less on lease, gr would be div a 
Apply t y ik letter to ECRETARY, 2 27 Gresham House, E.C, dg. 
ee ——————— 
ANTED, in August or early September, a LADY, 
preferably Swedish, ‘to BUY GYMNASTIC CONNECTION in j 
town in North of England. “School classes’and private patients, Mn 
thoroughly well qualitied by training and experience.—Apply immediate i. 
stating age and enclosing copies of testimonials, Box 247, The Bye tater’ 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. _ 


MONOPOLY CONCESSION.—An opportunity ooous 


for the investment of a sum of Five Hundred Pounds or thereabo 

in a Company that is being formed to work a Monopoly Concession that pe 
exceptional attractions to the discerning investor. Such investment will 
secure liberal share in the Company’s success, and in course of developm 

may be confidently expected greatly to increase in value. The Directors an 
men of unimpeachable standing, and are prepared to give the fullest infor, 3 
tion to persons interested on application to Box 8,572, Haddon’s Adverti ud 
Agency, Salisbury Sanare, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ——g 


TIYRANSFER OF HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL 
ON SOUTH COAST.—Owing to the retirement of the present Principal 
at an early date, a High-Class and very successful BOARDING. SCHOOL Me 
the Daughters of Gentlemen at a favourite seaside resort on the South Coast 
is for Disposal. There ure 25 Boarders payiag high fees. School yields ver 
handsome profit annually. Premises have been specially adapted, and are 4 
splendid order. Exceedingly favourable terms to suitable successor. Strong] 
recommended by Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational] 
Agents, who have personally inspected the School, and from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Address: 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W 
No charge to purchasers. , 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS of their new Municipal Secondary School for Girls, which is in 
course of erection, and will be ready for opening in January next. Accom. 
modation is provided for 280 scholars. The Head-Mistress must be a 
Graduate of a British University, and must have had experience in g 
Secondary School. Commencing s salary £300.—Applications, endorsed “ Head. 
Mistress, Girls’ Secondary School,” stating age, qualifications, and experience 
and forwarding copies of not more than four recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, Education Offices, Peel Street, Hudders. 
field, on or before Saturday, June 20th, 1908. Canvassing not allowed. 

J. HENRY FIELD, 
Town Hal!l, Huddersfield. Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 
May 20th, 1908. 


ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, 1 BRISTOL, 


ART MISTRESS.—WANTED, in September, Art Mistress holding the 
Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing Society preferred), able to take 
ordinary form subjects (middle or lower forms); one who can offer nature 
study preferred ; commencing salary about £50 (according to experience), with 
board and residence.—Applications, with copies of three testimonials, to be 
sent, before May 27th, to FREDERICK C. NEWTON, Clerk to the Governors, 
Saint Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE— 

CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Head-Mistress : 
Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) The above Committee REQUIRE the 
services of THREE FORM MISTRESSES at the Central Secondary School 
for Girls, Brunswick Avenue, to commence duty when the School reopens 
after the Summer Holidays. Preference will be given to applicants whose 
education has been received in Secondary Schools. An interest in games is 
desirable. In one of the three posts Music would be a recommendation, 
(a) FORM MISTRESS for Form Lower IV., Latin and Genera) Subjects. 
Degree or.experience. Salary £100 peranuum. (b &c) FORM MISTRESSES 
for Forms II. and III., Ordinary Subjects, including Needlework. Nature 
study a recommendation. Salary £90 per annum in each case. Forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 8th of 
June, 1908. J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 

__ Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, May ; 13th, 1908. 


YREWE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS bas recently been appointed to 
a Headship, and a SUCCESSOR will be REQUIRED early in Septeiber. 

Candidates should have a thorough knowledge of French an German, and 
be able to converse fluently in at least one of those languages. Previous 
teaching experience in a good school is indispensable. Salary £120 to £150 
per annum, non-resident. 

Applications, giving full but concise account of education and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, to reach the HEAD- 
MASTER on or before the 30th May. 


H EAD-MASTER WA NTED, in September next, for 

DEACON'S ENDOWED SC HOOL, PETERBOROUGH. Ordinary 
subjects of Secondary Schools (B) under Government inspection. Graduate. 
Age not over Fixed stipend £75, and Capitation fees. (Aggregate income 
not to exceed £350 per ee Apply, with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, by Wedne ssday, June 10th, to the Hon. Secretary of Deacon’s School, 
Mr. J. ADNITT, J.P., Oriel House, Peterborough. 


{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 

J COUNCIL propose to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS, whose duties will 
begin in September next.—For particulars, apply to the Honorary Secretary, 
W. W. ASQUITH, Esq., 3 Pembroke Vale, Clifton, Bristol, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than June 10th, accompanied by ten copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, and by three references. 


ANTED, in September, 2 WARDEN (either clerical 
or lay) for the Clifton College Mission Boys’ Clubs in St. Agnes, 
Bristol, E. The Warden's duties would include the Superintendence of the 
Clubs, and the direction of assistance rendered by members and past members 
of the School. No work in the mornings, and very little in the afternoons.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ANTED, in October, for St. Andrew’s Collegiate School 
for Girls, HARRISMITH, O.R.C., RESIDENT CERTIFICATED 
K.G. TEACHER. Drill and Ablett’s drawing required. Salary, with board 
and laundry, £70 (with class singing or science subject, £80).—Apply, with 
te etinonias, &ec., to Rev. W. F. SLATER, 49 Redbourne Avenue, Finchley, 
London, 
] IRECTOR WANTED for a WEST END CLUB. 
4 Small Investment and Congenial Occupation. Would suit a man of 
good social position.—Write “S.S.A.,” c/o Willings, 73 Knigktebridga, 
5.W. 
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i BY OF coOoO VB HBT R I: 
C APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


ibrary Committee of the City of Coventry invite applications 
The Tree on of Chief Librarian at the Free Public Library, Coventry. 
. £250 per aunum. : f , 

Candidates must have had previous experience in the management of 6 
public Library. ‘Tbe person appointed will be required to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the office. Pian ‘ ade 

Applications, endorsed ** Librarian,” stating age, qualifications, and 

08 experience, and accompanied by nay of not more than three 
— testimonials, to be delivered at my office not later than 10 a.m, on 
Monday, the Ist day of June, 190s. : y ; 

Cunvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification 

GEO, SUTTON, 








10 Be ey, 1808. Town Clerk. 
OVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS at the Municipal Secondary School for Girls. Candidates must 
have specialised in Botany, and be also qualified to teach Chemistry and 
Elementary Physics. A University Degree or its equivalent qualifications is 
desired. Commencing salary £100 to £120 per annum according to experience, 
rising by annual increments of £5 (or £10 in the case of Honours Grade) to 
£i40 per annum. The lady appoiuted will be required to commence duties in 
September aa ty — ofl My oe se Lamy be epee = to > 

jan Saturday, 6th June, 1908, may be obtaived from the undersigned. 
_—— ” FREDK. HORNER, 
Education Office, Coventry. Secretary. 
léth May, 1908. 


——— 


meee * GRAMMAR 





SCHOOL, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS iv the above Mixed School, duties to commence as 
early as possible. 

Salary £90 to £100. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, to be sent to P. L. 
ROGERS, Esq., Ramsey, Huntingdonshire. 

NIVERSITY O F LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


ALE CTURER (woman) in ENGLISH will shortly be REQUIRED in the 
above Department. 

She must have devoted special attention to VOICE PRODUCTION and 
READING, and may have to give a zreat part of her time to these. 

Iuttial salary, £150 to £200, according to experience and attainments, 

Applications must be received not later than Tuesday, June 2nd. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, S.E. 


| | aad tana COLLEGE OF 











WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN of 
the ALEXANDRA HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in 
succession to Miss Stephen 

Applications and 70 copies of testimonials to be sent in by June 25th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 
May 2ist, 1908. Registrar. 

% KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, 
e TOTTENHAM.—TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES will be REQUIRED 
after the Summer Vacation. Subjects to be taken by one or other (according 
to qualifications) : English and Latin (for Certificate, London Inter. and Final 
B.A.), Vocal Music (including Voice Production), Hygiene, with some French 
and Mathematics. Both to take part, as may be required, in the weneral work 
of the College. Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and 
have a University Degree or its equivalent, together with experience in 
teaching. Commencing salary not less than £70 a year, with board, lodging, 

&c.—Apply, with full particulars, to Rev. Preb. HOBSON, Principal. 
IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MAS'T'ERSHIP of 
this School will become VACANT at the end of July, 1908. The 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, 
Applications, with testimonials, and 14 copies of both, should be sent before 
the 17th June, 1908, to the undersigned, from whom particulars may be 
obtained. It is requested that no applications be made to any of the 
Governors personally, either orally or in writing —E. W. REEVES, Clerk to 

the Governors, X1 New Court, Carey Street, Lincolu’s Inn, London. 


W ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

—WANTED, September: (1) ENGLISH MISTRESS. Main subject, 
Literature ; subsidiary subject, French or German. (2) CLASSICAL MIs. 
TRESS. Subsidiary subject: French, German, or Geography. Degree or 
equivalent essential. Salary £110, or according to experience and qualifica- 
tions.—Apply, with photograph, to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RURO COLLEGE.—WANTED, in September, a RESI- 

DENT ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach English, French, and Latin 

Must be a Graduate.—Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained of the HEAD-MASTER. 


A ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS REQUIRED for an 

Endowed Public Girls’ School in London. Her University qualifica 

tions should be first-rate (T'ripos, Class I. preferred). The salary will be 

good.—Apply, giving full particulars of school and college education, age 

experience (if any), to the SECRETARY, A.U.W.T., 66 Blandford Street, 
Baker Street, W. 


T. MARY’S HALL, CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES, CHELTENHAM.—Wanted, i: 
September, a Lady Graduate as RESIDENT LECTURER, qualitied to teach 
English and other Subjects.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, stating qualifications 
and experience, also giving testimonials and references. 


ORK DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED Next Term. Must be in Priest’s Orders. Salary 
500, with residence.—Applications. with copies of three testimonials only, to 
be sent before 4th June to J. TATHAM WARE, 1 New Street, York, 





























O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeats for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), | Mra. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 


taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical G@ymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 





with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Co! 
—— with qualified teachers, 
1EAL'TH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 


ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can 

be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M. ., Hon, aud Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
. 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
elogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


Aes PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


eS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ie HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
\) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

















Ce LLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 








School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Leasons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the countr 
aud in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
33 Bolton Gardens, S.W. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, June 19th. 


TT NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 
For terms and particulars apply to the Warden (Miss G. M. BUTLER, M.A.) 


tbe ~~ HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature ; five acres of slepinn belli. New Boarding- House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Statf.—IUustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 


MISTRESS. 
H’'¢ HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 12th, 1908. 


CE WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgiand. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


( AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 

way Place, Wimbledon Common.-- Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Residentand Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 


























ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prineipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils a for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 





L OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

_. Clifton, Bristol.— Principal: Miss MEDINA 8, GRIFFITHS, assisted 
Ly an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
Inclusive terns.— Prospectus on application. 


Examinations npdertaken. 


'T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
S With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B.  - 
‘Lo DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special cure given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and others. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man, Gardeuing, Carpentering, Bees, Frait Preserving.—Principals: LILY 





HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F. RUS. See Prosvectus, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. | 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S* LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), S'T ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Loire. St Andrews. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 7th. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING. A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. Birmingham. 
HINDHEAD.- 


| PF palaaainuected SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MAY 6th. 
pleeertecs for September Vacancies to be made to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
rincipal. 


MVHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA. HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls- 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only requirel. Importanca attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Svecialists, Terms moderate. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 





LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Mivor Scholarships, of the anaual value of thirty 
uineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
Suly 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordauce with 
a@ scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborae. 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Exammers, com- 
posed of leading Educationalists. 
For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE —SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, and llth. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per anuum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY: Three Scholar- 
ships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY: and the second of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for Boys born. educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. lso some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 








LIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHULARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on JUNE 10th, not June 2nd as previously announced 
Candidates from a distance may, under certain conditions, be examined at 
their own Schools.—Puarticulars from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


Clifton College, Bristol. 7 
COL LEG E. 





AS TBOURN &E 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
*.. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for FIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in, Army Class) begius JULY l1st.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2ud, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£2l tor Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annuw, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY OF DURH. EXAMINA. 














DURHAM.—The 

TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
aud Theology will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, June 17th, at 9 a.m.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, Durbam. 


oe oe ee eg 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
ree Opeu Scholarships; also special Scholarships aud Exhibitions for 
Sons of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 
—- to. the Kev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 











LSS 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1996 and 1997 
A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP cou + 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to ‘RSE, 
Politica! Institutions and Social Problems. existing 
The School continues to bold a strong position in Leisure- 

Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c. ehour work 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to . 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York." Scholarships 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Dis 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS 
é Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 11th or 
lzth, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Piat ~~ 
£30, und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and op - 4 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt aa 
House Scholarships are tenable tocether.—Further particuls 
from Rev. A. H COOKE. M.A., Head-Master. - ars may be had 


9 gt eed COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Ehibi 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions ‘va 4 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, ” 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July 1st, 2nd, 3rd, Candi. 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908, : 
Apply to the WARDEN, 
if ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS aaj 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2ud aud 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
coesass at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


tinction in the 














YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 


sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, May Gth, 1908. 
Henwl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHUUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Muaster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.a, 


1 AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD— 











SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER 17th, Is8th, 19th, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and various 
Grints specially allotted to Sous of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 


BURSAR, abcd 
wee eee 8S C HOO  L. 


Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi. 
dates must be under 15. 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£20) BEGINS on JUNE 10th, 
at Giggleswick, in London, or. under conditions, at Preparatory Schools, 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


a BE AMISATION for “Sexey”’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
» 17th. 
For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


4\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, anid other cireers. Classical anil Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR. Evsom College. 


$ye 2 4t. SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholurships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and atfords excelleut fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN’S SONS 

for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references. Prospectus on 

application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890. 


U0 @Sft 8S C H OO L. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
June ist.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


PRoMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July ist and 2nd. 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 
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RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
G SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 2nd and 3rd. 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS £50, 
FOUB SCHOLARSHIPS £30 open 
to Norfolk Boys. 
Applications must reach the HEAD-MASTER 
not later than 20th June. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
A Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Howe or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 





ptry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. a 
TT ESTMINS 100L.—An EXAMINATION | 
TESTMINSTER SCH .—An } d 

/ will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less | 
fve RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Residential, SCHOLARSHIPS, and | 
i ome Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 


Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 
Little Dean’ —— 
yf PAUL’S SCHOOL 
‘An EXAMINATION for filling about Twenty-five VACANCIES on the 
‘andation will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 23rd, and following days.— 
= particulars of the Examination, application should be made to the 
ad S. BEWSHER, St. Paul's School, Hammersmith Road, W. 


Bursar, Mr. aa 
Y HERBORN SE SCHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
guder 15 on June Ist. will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
3berborne, Dorset. 


YJHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
— Sherborne. icky tO 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds; cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. French and German. Home life; etlivient supervision. 


NGINEE RI-N G. 

COMPLETE WORKSHOP and DRAWIYG OFFICE TRAINING for 
SONS OF GENTLEMEN and PREPARATORY to ENTERING WORKS, 
Limited number only.—For Prospectus, apply A. S. F. ROBINSON, The 
White House, Barshum, near Beccles, Suffolk. 

ECTOR (Double Honoursman) RECEIVES not more 
» than THREE BOYS who need real home life with thorough and 
rational education. Every advantage of home and school combined. Especial 
care of delicate or backward boys. Prospectus by return post.—Rev. G. D. 
SHENTON, West Grimstead Rectory, Salisbury. 
EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 

Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 

Cambridge during past year.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


U?PPixneuam SCHOOL. 


OLD BOYS’ MATCH, 
JUNE 25ru anp 26rg. 









































ACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH, to be held in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, in 
AUGUST, 1908. Excellent staff of thirty Professors and Lecturers from 
France, Germany, &c. Month’s Course, sixty-two to eighty-four Lectures 
and Lessons in exch Language ; each £2, Half-Course £1 5s.—Hon. Secretary, 
J. KIREPATRICK, M.A., LL.D. (Professor in the University). 








FOREIGN. 
MALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French c— acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Ulusses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


J IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's.. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
ddvess: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Kesident Governesses. Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music, [iberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlie. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigay. 





IEPPE.—_FRENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 
FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English references. Recent 
successes: pupils having passed their examination owing to their French.— 
Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Fontaines. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Lavguages, Music, Painting, 

Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 

Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE 


‘\ERMANY.—DUSSELDORF, HERDERSTRASSE 3a. 


First-class PENSION for GIRLS. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games. Excellent references.—Prospectus on application to 
Fraulein LESSLER. 


HA NOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Isefined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excelleut table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (inel. personal instruction daily), mouthiy £9, yeariv £100. Hichest refs 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 
IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charwingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 























EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 

I tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 

situated, facing pine woods Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 

HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. Every facility for 
Outdoor Sports.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 


OLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, 
AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Classes arranged to meet the needs of English- 
speaking Students. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ISS WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—For particulars 
write to Heathfield. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fj CROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. ben writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and gwe some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

SPT GARI DO FB. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to cail upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


| parcas SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes” (50t 

pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY. Ltd., whicb 

contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &.) o 

over 1,000 establishments in Great Kritain and on the Continent. Price 

Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 

Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Assoviation, and Association of 

Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 

Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ryxO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd,,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘TiO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAK ERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d. of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


pt SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 

BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Miind. Area servad inclades 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited fur Mairtenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 

SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.—Apply to the Dhirector, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 

TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCKIPTIONS, and LNGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly soucited. Bankers: Lloyds Bauk, 16 
St. James Street, 8S. W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 





A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Butu, Massage 
and Electricity 


] EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Kest and Cvange dumag Term Time. Sea aud 
moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, teauis and 
lathing. Fast throuch trains —Prospectnus from PROPRIE LOR 








JWLLHELI THE NEW RESOR'T.—Beantitul sandy 

beach, crescent-shaped, 5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 

Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fishing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 

Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mouptain air— 

heather and brine.—Lilustrated Booklet from Boxoves AcCuUNTANT, Pwllheli, 

TIYHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.- For partieulurs aud permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, Loudon, W. eo Nn a, 

NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern Honse at Maghall, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutiviaen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Expenenced Medical and Nursing treatwent. Farming and Gardeuing, 
Billurds, awn Tenms, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Excnance Street. Hast, Liverpool. 
myPewRiITiINe WANTED. 














Splendid centre for mountain and luke trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, Terms trom 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SiIMPKIN, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSUN, 13 Lloyd Square, Londoa, W.C, 
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- SALE BY AUCTION. 


ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY NEXT. 
THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BURNLEY. 


By instructions of the Exors. of the late Thomas Dean, Esq., M.D. 
(to be removed from his residence for more convenience of sale). 


DDISON, TAYLOR, and BOOTH have received 
instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, on MONDAY and TUESDAY 
NEXT, May 25th and 26th, 1908, commencing each day at 11 o'clock, the first 


porti f his 
~— IMPORTANT COLLECTION 
or 
VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS AND WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
comprised of 306 LOTS, 

including examples by 
Geo. Morland, 
J. M. W. Turner, 
Birket Foster, 

008, 





T. Sydney Cooper, 
Geo. Armfield, 
Hy. O’Niel, A.B.A, 
David Teniers, 


A. Hulk, J. E. Grace, 
Jas. Webb, Paul Veronese, 
Chas, Payne, And many others. 


Fine OLD COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, after Geo. Morland, and others. 

BAXTER OIL PRINTS, SAMPLER WORKS in Silk. 

OLD CHINA, including Dresden, Nankin, Mason, Castleford, Davenport, 
Capo di Monti, Old Staffordshire, Lustre, and Crown Derby. 
CABVED IVORY FIGURES, SWORDS and DAGGERS, SILVER MEDALS. 

ANTIQUE OAK FURNITURE, 

including Four Grandfather Clocks, with brass dials, in oak and inlaid 
mahogany, by Robert Davis and Wm. Lister; Seven Carved Oak Blanket 
Chests ; utifully Carved OAK and MAHOGANY CABINETS, CHESTS, 
Tables, Writing Desks, &c. ; 38 in. SHERATON MAHOGANY CUPBOARD, 
with 2 drawers under. 

A FINE OLD LOUIS XIV. TABLE AND CASKET, 
in Ormolu, inlaid with 16 Dresden China Medallions ; and 
OTHER HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. 

On view at the Mechanics’ Institute, mornings of sale. 

Fall detailed Catalogues, 1s. each (which will admit to view), may be had 
on application to the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 6 High Street, 
Hudderstield. 








XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bauk.) 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 

everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

‘e make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 

the World.—R. D, and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1433. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffieki Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield. 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


14s.—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES. 
April 29th—May 18th. 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsieigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£1 


(}4:44e 3" PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 





FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO aud the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
A ply: Cauadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 

CANADA. S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°PS | ae fcci'nd Desitation in tocomumending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives."’"—The Queen. 
For Furaitere, Brows Beste, Potent 
ther, Oi oths, Motor-Car es, 

a all Varnished & Enamelled goods. P @) L I Ss H + 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infante from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 





Writers’ Cramp. 


If you get writers’ cramp, it is because you pick 
up the first pen that comes to hand—often one 
which is quite unsuitable—and it not only makes 
your writing a labour, but ruins your penman. 
ship. 


Cause. 


Remedy. What you need is a smooth-pointed, easy-flowing 


“Swan” Fountain Pen, the pen which is 
exactly right and always right. Woe guarantee 
to fit the hand of the most fastidious Writer 
You will always have it when you want it, It 
will save you time, money, and trouble, and wil] 
make your writing a pleasure. 


Ask a ‘‘Swan” User if he would 
ever use an ordinary pen again, 
and whether he would use any 
other pen in preference to a 
**Swan.” 


Prices 10/6 upwards, 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.’ HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 


‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON, 











CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. OC. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §&.E. 
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sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CLERICAL HUMOUR OF 
OLDEN TIME. 


Being Sketches of some Clerical Humorists between 
the 12th and the 18th Centuries. 
By FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW 


(Author of that wonderfully successful work, “The Book of 
the Child”). 


Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. net. Postage 6d. 








Mr. How has treated humour not as mere jocosity, but ina 


wider sense as including much that has been written in a large 
and sympathetic spirit seasoned with a sense of the ludicrous. 
Many treasures of old-world literature share a page in this 
volume. 


CLERICAL HUMOUR OF 
OLDEN TIME. 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 


OF OLD NAVARRE 


AND THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 
Including also Foix, Roussillon, and Béarn. 
By 
FRANCIS MILTOUN and BLANCHE McMANUS 

(Authors of “ Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine 

and the Loire Country,” uniform with, and the 

same price as, this volume). 

With many Illustrations in Colour, Black-and- White, 

Maps, Plans, &c. In large crown 8vo, cloth richly 

gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 
OF OLD NAVARRE. 


No. 1 Amen Corner, London, EC, 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS’ SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INsTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, | 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, | 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmesx, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopgs and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


os 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £67,000,000. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 


Mr. W. H. Lang’s volume, “Australia,” in the 
“Romance of Empire” series is now ready. The 
romantic incidents of Empire-building are graphi- 
cally depicted. The artist, Mr. Lambert, is familiar 
with his subject, and contributes twelve telling 
illustrations, reproduced in their original colours. 
Of the previous volume, “Canada,” by Beckles 
Willson, the “Saturday Review” describes it as 
“overflowing with adventure,” 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 








The idea of bringing together in neat and light 
volumes the best stories of all time has never yet 
been adopted. Messrs. Jack have commenced such 
a series in “The World’s Story Tellers.” Two 
volumes are ready: “Stories by Gautier” and 
“Stories by Hoffman.” Only the best will be 
selected, and readers may be sure of obtaining 
volumes of entrancing interest and of genuine 
literary merit. Mr. Arthur Ransome edits the series 
and contributes introductions, Each volume has 
a frontispiece portrait by Miss J. Gavin from an 
authentic source. Cloth, Is, net per volume, 








Lovers of Opera will welcome Mr. Cuthbert Had- 
den’s “ The Operas of Wagner,” and all who desire 
to follow the plot and understand the music will 
find a mine of wealth in this volume. The twenty- 
four superb illustrations in colour by an artist 
who has proved himself especially in sympathy 
with the Wagner themes—Mr. Byam Shaw—add 
greatly to the beauty of the book. It is at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest book on the 
subject. An ideal gift-book. 6s. net. 








Of the “Masterpieces in Colour” series fourteen 
volumes have now been issued. Artists express 
surprise at the beauty of the reproductions. The 
first attempt to reproduce the world’s masterpieces 
in their full glory of colour, revealing to many 
accustomed to the usual black-and-white illustra- 
tions beauties unrealised before. Messrs, Jack have 
sent a qualified representative to select and obtain 
the necessary permissions in the Continental 
galleries, and the pictures chosen include many 
unfamiliar subjects. Encouraged by the great 
success of the series, many other volumes are 
being prepared. The four last issued are “ Titian,” 
“Holman Hunt,” “ Leighton,” and “ Raphael.” The 
next two will be “Millais” and “Carlo Dolci.” 
1s. 6d, net per volume, 








Mr. Birrell, M.P., has completed his selection of 


| Browning’s Poems, with introduction, notes, &c., 


and it now forms the twelfth volume in the 
“Golden Poets” series. Cloth, gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net. 





Messrs, Jack have always made a feature of “Nature 
Books,” and the volume on “The Farm” has just 
been added to the “ Shown to the Children ” series. 
These volumes, which now include ‘“ Beasts,” 
*“ Birds,” ** Flowers,” “The Sea-Shore,” contain no 
fewer than forty-eight illustrations reproduced in 
colour from original drawings. The text and plates 
are specially designed for children, and owing to 
their excellence and cheapness the volumes are in 
continuous demand, 2s. 6d. net. 








“Napoleon” ‘and “Oliver Cromwell,” by H. E. 
Marshall, author of the ever-popular history of 
England for children (“Our Island Story”), have 
been added to the “ Children’s Heroes” series. 1s. 6d, 
net and Is, net. 








Spring List on application. 


London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
16 Henrietta Street. W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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3 NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 
FOR SPRING HOLIDAY MAKERS. 





A Spring 
Fortnight 
in France. 


By J. TOZIER. 


60 Pictures and 3 Maps, 
Os. 6d. net. 


Sunny Days 
in 

Italy. 
By ELISE LATHROP. 


30 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d 


To-day 
in 
Palestine. 


By Dr. H. W. DUNNING. 


20 Plates, 


+ net. 10s. 6d. net. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


Sst. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly mcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
So_e PROPRIETORS 
GLEN ALDIE. 
vue, Liqueur ——— Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
arriage paid. 

INISH ISLA, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid, 
To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


“MAY ZON E” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It. 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. *« Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 

and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Wiere there ws no “ K" Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store we lLohtain from 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


biden and Money Orders green to 
JouHN BAKER. Orders to 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, «of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 











—— 


Money be made 


Z Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


ve pan, | TH 


Bots. §-Bots. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


E NEW WORD. 


By 
Demy 8vo, 311 pages, 5s. ft post, 5s. 4d. ; abroad, 
5s. 


“Paychology : The Per- 
The Castle in the 


Contents.—The Ridk lie. 
soual Equation. Etymology 


Air. Lexicography: The Play upon Words. 
Metaphysics. Altruism: The Face in the Looking 
Glass. Materialism: The Shape. Physics: The 
Knot. Dynamics: The Demon in the Stone, 
Chemistry : The Man in the Crumb. Mathematics, 
Logic: The Cipher. Ontology: The End. Meta- 
2 el The Magic Crystal. Biolory: The Elf. 

Theology. Exegetics. Pathology: The Pyramid 
Astrology: The Eclipse. Ethics: The Book of 


Etiquette, ‘&e. , ke. 

“Tt is one of the most stimulating books we have 
come across foralong time. The insight and wit 
with which this inquiry is carried out are remark- 
able as a deep-going criticism of modern science 
and philosophy. This is so delightful a writer that 
we conld go on quoting him with pleasure for 
pages.’’—Theosophical Review. 

“I utterly despair of conveying within my 

—— limits any inkling of the author’ s fertility 
thought and illustration.’ 
— WILLIAM ARCHER, in the Morning Lea “- 
A. OWEN & CO., 28 Regent Street, London, 
(A few doors south of P icea li lly Cc — 
Please ask for Ca‘alogue S. 


Just Published. (1,064 pp.) Cloth, 38s. 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
CIVIL PROCEEDINGS BY AND 

AGAINST THE CROWN 
AND DEPARTMENTS ( F THE GOVEBNMENT, 
With 
By GEORGE STUART ROBERTSON, Esx., 
Barrister-at- Law. 


Numerous Forms and Precedents. 





STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


New & Second-hand Booksellers. 
NOW READY, free on application, Catalogue 
No. 320, Historical Books, including some from 
the Lib rary y of the late Professor F. w. -M aitland. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. 





Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ an .. £1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Pr voprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.Cc. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Ba nk’ s Branches throughout the Australian 





States and New Zealand. 
T ELEGRAP HIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which muy be ascertained on application. 








PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
lead 
19 & 70 LOMB ARD STREET, 

FIRE. LIFE ACC IDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
Total Assets exceed... EES. gramaie 
Claims Paid exceed .......6..0+000+0dtt,000,000 


Offices 
. LONDON, E.C. 
SSTARLISHED 1752 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, “ 








—————_—_______ 


BLACKWO ODs' 
Gs. Novels. 


rr, 
The Novel of the Moment. 


THE GREAT AMULET. 


By M. DIVER, 


Author of “Captain Desmond, V.¢” 





“While this main theme is being worked ont 
with a masterly hand, Mra. Diver gives us as 
background a brilliant series of pictures ot 
the frontier, and frontier military life and society, 





She knows the ground, and the men and women 
—the native as well as the European—aad not 
merely from the outside, but with a penetratiys 
and illuminating power which, joined with her 
gift of expression, sets her story high among the 
fiction of the day.”—Scotsman, 


“ A powerful and interesting book...., 
actual.” —Times. 


Sincere and 


Set amongst the Scenes of 


THE FRONTIER WAR. 


THE TRANCE, 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA, 


“This isa wonderful book. We have no hesitation 
in using so large a word as * wonderful,’ for no other 
quite describes it. We wish it the success it 
deserves."—Daily Telegraph. 








THE RED NEIGHBOUR 


By W. J. ECCOTT, 


Author of “ 
Castaway,” 


His Indolence of Arras,” “ Fortune's 
“The Hearth of Hutton,” 


** We are taken by surprise.......It infects us with 
its de atta, eye onsible spirit, aud we are well 
tent. Tu 


con 





LANGHORNE, 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
* Holds the reader's interest from the first page 
to the last.’’—Scotaman, 
“A charming narrative......the story is told wit bh 
much hamour and is very Pp pleasant reading 
—A ‘ademy, 


“A powerful and convineing romance.” 
—Evening Citizen. 





A PROPHET’S 
REWARD. 
By E. H. STRAIN. 


“The story is the strongest its author has yot 
produced.” —Scotsman., 


INDIA’S SAINT 
AND THE VICEROY. 
By S. S. THORBURN. 


ll Mall Gazette. 


“A very remarkable book. '—Pa 


“It is one of the m ost 


been privile to rea 


remarkable books we have 
ld 
ze d t 


"—Gla-gow Herald. 


POEMS. 

By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by 

H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL 


Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, 
and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
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tol 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TIMES.—“ Abounds in clever sketches...... which show 
Mr. Churcbill at his best. The flavour of his humour is of that 
stimulating kind which asserts itself just the moment, as it 
were, after it has passed the palate.” 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ Into this novel Mr. Churchill has | 


concentrated his reading of an epoch, and he has done it with 
sympathy, power, and fine insight. The book is worthy to stand 
by the side of its brilliant predecessors, ‘The Crisis’ and 


4 Coniston.’ ” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Selections from the 


Autotype Company's Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon), 

THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &., &c. 
MODERN ART. -—A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 
10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID'S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductions in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotyper. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





———— 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS, 1856-1880. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Vols. Ill. and IV., 1870-1880. 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 


STANDARD. 

“It would be impossible to name any book which gives in more ordered 
sequence and with more balanced judgment a luminous and well-informed 
summary of the policy of the British Government at a time when a single 
false step might have plunged the nation into the calamity of war.” 

SCOTSMAN. 

“*These volumes will have a sure welcome among serious readers as com- 
| pleting a valuable contribution to moJern historical literature.” 
| 


ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE. 
By ASHLEY P. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Rock-Climbing in North Wales.” 
With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map, 
8vo, 21s. net (inland postage 5d.) 
SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT. 


“ This is an ably written and a beautifully illustrated book. It is the work 
of an enthusiast, who declares, in common with many other climbers, he 








prefers Skye to Switzerland. It isa hearty and sincere tribute to the stern 


splendours of these savage peaks of the Coolin, and a most worthy addition 
to the literature of a clean, bracing, fascinating, and intensely manly British 
sport.” 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1907. 
8vo, 18s. (inland postage 5d.) 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863- 
1906 can still be had, price 18s, each. 

















A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S PURSUIT. Price 6/- 


“In this work Miss Godkin has given a new proof of her profound know- 
ledge of the human beart in general an the Italian character in particular, 
specially when brought into contact with that of the Anglo-Saxon race....... 
She has the attributes, not often blended, of an impartial historian and 








imaginative romancist. '—Nazione (Floreuce). 

“The character of Captain Vivanti, who is an individual with a past, is 
cleverly drawn....... ‘Captain Vivanti’s Pursuit’ isa charming and wholesome | 
story, worthy of Miss Godkin’s reputation.”—Florence Herald. 

“The two chief characters are well drawn....... The hero, Vivanuti, is a most 
interesting character."’"— Court Journal. 

“The hero wins and retains the reader's respect and sympathy.” —Scotsman. 


“ A capital story for girls,—romantic, pleasantly told, and happily ended! 
It has an air of truth.......The letters from one girl to another read like real 
letters. We follow the fortunes of an Irish girl's romance with a Captain of 
the Carabinieri with real interest. There are other characters equally well 
portrayed. The whole book is genuine and sincere, and would make a pretty 
present for a girl.” — Yorkshire Observer. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


FOLLOW UP! The New Story of HARROW. 
By ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS FOX. 


“ Will commend itself......to all who value a sympathetic treatment of the 
virtues and follies of youth.”” Morning Post.——‘‘ A healthier......story of 
school life could not be.” Graphic.—* A fine humour and an easy style.” 
Manchester Courrver.——* Clever characterisation of boy types.” Times. 


BROWN, LANGHAM, & CO., London. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gold lettered, 206 pages, 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, VARIATION, AND GENIUS. 
With Essay on SHAKSPEARE: 
“Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.”’ 


And Address on MEDICINE: Present and Prospective. 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ltd., Oxford House, 
Great Titchiield Street, W. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 
Price 2s. net. 
Also by the same Author. 
Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 
Price 5s. nct. 
London : SONNENSCHEIN, High Street, Bloomsbury. 


HE BEST BOOKS AT CHEAP PRICES.—May List 

of Publishes’ Remainders now ready, post-free on application. An 

opportunity of pw chasing expensive books in new condition in all branches of 

literature at greatly reduced prices. Also a Catalogue of Current Literature, 
comprising the b»st Standard Works, Popular Reprints, and Series. 














A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
PARTY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. R. 
BALLEINE, M.A., Vicar of St. James's, Bermondsey. With 4 Illustra. 


tions, crown 8vo, 5s. net (inland postage 4d.) [On Monday next. 








A STUDY OF SPLASHES. By A. M. 


WORTHINGTON, C.B., F.RS., Head-Master and Professor of Physics at 
the Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. With 197 Illustrations 
from Instantaneous Photographs, medium 8vo, 6s. 6d. net (mland 
postage 4d.) [On Monday neat. 


VOLUME FOR 1908. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, aud other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress, and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. With an 
Elaborate Index, aud an Introduction, “‘ How to Help Cases of Distress,” 
by C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation 
Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net (inland postage 5d.) 





LONGMASNS’ POCKET LIBRARY, 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 
Fcap. S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each volume; leather, gilt top, 
3s. net each volume (inland pustage 3d. each rulume), 
POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. Selected and 


Arranged by ANDREW LANG. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING CONSIDERED 
IN NINE DISCOURSES. By JOUN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Being the First Part of “‘ The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. Repriuted from “ His- 
torical Sketches.” Vol. II, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





] OOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 
6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 61.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chatfers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,, for 286, 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draug)itsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for lis. ; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s, for 18s,; Farmer and 
Henley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
for 18s. ; Cole's British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for l4s.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 
1ls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 











*," Suggested, Lists of Books on any sulject supplied with pleasure. 
BR. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 





st, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
mdon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS. With Illustrations, 
including several Sketches of Political Personages by Colonel 
SAUNDERSON. Demy S&vo, 12s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


Editor of the Zimes. Containing hitherto unpublished Letters 
of Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and numerous 
Anecdotes of the Court and London Society in the Reign of 
Queen Victoriaa By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. 


“The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of 
Delane’s influence must read this book. He can scarcely believe till 
he has seen all the evidence ; but when he has seen it he will be not 
only astonished but convinced........ Nothing can disguise the 
instructiveness of these volumes.” —Sypectator. 


A WOMAN'S WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Map, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Leonidas Hubbard was a pioneer in the exploration of Labrador, 
and lost his life there in the cause of science. Mrs. Hubbard 
bravely took up the work, and, having done so with success, has set 
down a plain statement of her journey through Labrador, and of 
her husband’s expedition as well. Her book tells a moving story, 
and is authoritative and unique. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY, 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to 
Burma through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Officer and Magistrate, 
Weihaiwei. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy &vo, 
15s. net. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. 
By AXEL MUNTHE. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

The author of these Sketches has already in his Letters from a 
Mourning City and Vagaries—of which this book is an enlarged 
reprint—proved a keen and competent student of Italian life. 
Most of the Papers refer to the Author's experiences as a Doctor 
in Paris and in cholera-stricken Naples, and during a long sojourn 
at his enchanting island of Capri. 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS. 


By ARTHUR TURNOUR MURRAY. Demy 8vo, 10s. €d. net. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 
By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND. With 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. By 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. 


THE RISE OF MAN. 
By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S, Author of “Tent 
Work in Palestine,” “The Hittites: their Language,” &c., &c. 
Demy Svo, 12s, net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


ati 
NOW READY. Sewed, price 6d, 
(By Post, 73d.) 


The Problems 
and Perils of 
Socialism. 


Letters to a Working Man, 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 





CONTENTS. 


Capital the Working Man’s Server and 
Helper 

The Force that Makes the Wheels Go Round 

“The Richer the State the Poorer the 
People” 

It is Impossible for Wealth to Accumulate 
without the Working Classes being 
Benefited. 

Socialism in Practice 

The National Workshops of 1848 

The State and the Individual 

The Family 

Old-Age Pensions—Cutting-Down Schemes 

Old-Age Pensions Again 

State Feeding of Children and the Endow- 
ment of Motherhood 

The Old Poor Law 

What is Value? 

Sweating and a Minimum Wage 

The Reserves of Labour 

The Unemployed 

What will it Cost? 
to Come from 

Thrift 

National and Municipal Trading 

The Lesson of the Roman Empire 


Where is the Money 





This Volume is a reprint of a series of Letters 
which appeared in THE SPECUVATOR, and 
which embody the author’s view that Socialism 
would imperil the safety of the State by breaking 
down the character o/ the citizens, and by drying 
up the sources of national wealth. The articles 
provide an exposition of the case against 
Socialism, and it is hoped that in their present 
convenient jorm they may be brought to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers. 


Mr. Strachey dedicates the book to President 
Roosevelt, ‘‘not because of private friendship 
nor out of personal regard, though these would 
have been reasons amply sufficient,” but because 
he regards the President as one of the most 
convinced and most powerful opponents of 
Socialism living. 


Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrtp., Lonpon. 
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guiTH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


now READY.—With a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 pages of Half- 
tone Illustrations, and 4 Sketch Maps, small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRADLE 
OF THE DEEP. 


an Account of a Voyage to the West Indies, 
py Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


The STANDARD says :—“‘ The best book that has been written about the 
West Indies since Kingsley and Froude laid down their brilliant pens.” 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS 


VOLUME II. By J. B. ATLAY, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, 
Bart.: a Memoir,” &c. With Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
, *,* This Volume completes the Work, May 29th. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B., Author of ** Recollections, 1832-1886,” 
&e. With a Frontispiece, 6s. net. { May 29th. 


ANIMAL LIFE. yr. w. GAMBLE, DSc. FRS., 


Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Manchester ; Edit or of ** Marshall 
and Hurst's Juvior Course of Practical Zoology.” With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Line aud Half-Tone Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [May 26th. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS WORKS. Edited from the MSS. 


and Notes of a Deceased 
Relative by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service (retired). 9s. net. May 26th. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
ee. ee eee 


fusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 
Topographical Views,&c. NE W AND CHEAPER EDITION. Medium 8vo, 
10s. . net. May 26th. 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. With a Portrait, 
8s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Full of human interest, varied incident, and good stories, 
a..When we put Professor Church's book down, it is with a sense of parting 
from a friend whom it is well to have known.” 


NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘A characteristic book of its author's; a graceful 
comedy of sentiment, with clearly-realised actors, a humour that tells, and a 
pathos that moves ; in fact, another ‘ Peter's Mother.'” 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A book of moving and dramatic interest, unfolded 
with a freshness and power and altruism which hold the reader's attention 
to its end.” 


CROSSRIGGS. sane Finovarer, 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


























TRUTH.—“' ‘ Crossriggs’ fascinates you with the perfect delightfulness of | 


its scenes, characters, and descriptions. t is one of the most natural, 
pleasant, and interesting stories we have read for a long time,” 


THE FLEMINGS By JESSIE and CHARLES 
* 


FIELDING MARSH. 


TIMES.—“ Its agreeable style, its pleasant setting, its unsophisticated 
domesticities,and the amiability of its characters mingle in a quiet flow which 
will make lazy hours speut over it well repaid.” 


THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE 


By ANDREW LORING, 


Author of “‘The Rhymer’s Lexicon,” 


CHATEAU ROYAL. .. 4. voxan, me, 


“Beyond the Wall,” &. 
[May 26th. 


THE FOREWARNERS. ciovanni cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Ox1via AGrest! Rosserri. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. [May 29th. 


THE HONOUR OF “X.” cranan’ nore, 


Author of “ A Cardinal and his Conscience,” “ Amalia,” &c. [May 29th. 


&e. 


Author of “ Alain Tanger’s Wife,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





‘THE EVOLUTION OF 





MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s, net. 





The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 
each. 
Vol. VI.-BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 


1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Illustrations by E. Catpwetu. 8vo, 10s. net. 











The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations. Second Impression, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The history includes such episodes as the march to Dethi 
in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted to the 


| Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 





\Civil War and Rebellion in the 


Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 
A Companion to the “ Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Apocalypse of St. John. 


I.-III. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
additional Notes by the late Rev. F.J.A. HORT,D.D. 8vo, 5s. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A volume of great and varied interest. These collected papers deal with 
European political problems of the highest moment and with questions of 
Labour, Unionism, and Socialism. 

















Montagu Burrows, 


Captain R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. Edited by his Son, STEPHEN M. 
BURROWS. With Portraits, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ret M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
» eae H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


Poems of T. E. Brown. 
Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
H. F. B. and H.G. D, 2s.td.net. [Golden Treasury Series. 

















MODERN MONEY. 


Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., in his list of the ** Best Hundred 
Books of To-day,” contributed to **T.P.’s Weekly” (Jan. 24th), 
says:—‘‘Important enough in respect of originality and 
capacity of handling for inclusion here is 


W. W. CARLILE’S ‘THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN MONEY.’” 7s. 6d. net. 


The LIVERPOOL POST says of the writer's treatment of the 
subject that it ‘‘should secure for Mr. Carlile’s intensely 
interesting volume a place beside the celebrated treatise of 
Lord Liverpool on ‘The Coins of the Realm.’” 


JUNE NUMBER READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—VIL 

Visits to Berlin and Paris. By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS. WEST. 
THE SPELL OF EGYPT: as Revealed in its Monuments. II. Luxor 

—Colossi of Memnon—Medinet-Abu. By ROBERT HICHENS, 
PROOFS OF LIFE ON MARS. (Concluding Article.) By PERCIVAL 

LOWELL. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


(34) 
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THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 
A series of eight volumes dealing with the history of the 
Christian Church from the beginning to the present day. 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, 
xfo: 5s. net. 

“We do not know of any other work on Church History in 
which so much learned and accurate instruction is condensed into 
a comparatively small space, but at the same time presented in 
the form of an interesting narrative. Alike the beginner and 
the advanced student will find Mr. Pullan a useful guide and 
companion.”—Church Times. 

THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003. 
By the EDITOR. 3s. 6d, net. 

“In so accomplished hands as Mr. Hutton’s the result 1s an 
instructive and suggestive survey of the course of the Church’s 
development throughout five hundred years, and almost as many 
countries and peoples, in Constantinople as well as among the 
Wends and Prussians, in Central Asia as well as in the Western 
Isles.”—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 

THE AGE OF SCHISM, 1304-1503. 
By HERBERT BRUCE, M.A., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity College, Carditf. 3s. 6d. net. 

“We commend the book as being fair in its judicial criticism, a 
great point where so thorny a subject as the Great Schism and 
its issues are discussed. The art of reading the times, whether 
ancient or modern, has descended from Mr. W. H. Hutton to his 
pupil.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 
By the Rev. J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., Chaplain of St. Edward's, 
Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer (1906-7). 5s. net. 

“It is certainly a very full and excellent outline. There is 
scarcely a point in this momentous time in regard to which the 
student, and, indeed, the ordinary reader, will not find here very 
considerable help, as well as suggestive hints for further study.” 

—Church Union Gazette. 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION, 1648-1815. 


By the EDITOR. 4s, 6d, net. [Just published. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
By’ the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s 
and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

“A work which will add a fresh charm and interest to the 
study of Holy Scripture, and which supplies an adequate and 
trustworthy reply to the destructive criticism that has tended to 
unsettle and distress so many earnest minds.” 

—Church Quarterly Review. 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, MA., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s and 
Oriel Colleges, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of “Oxford 
Church Text Books.” Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

[Nearly ready. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE 


YOUNG. The Old Testament in Selections from 
the Authorised Version. 

Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ely; formerly Head-Master of Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 


NOTES AND OUTLINES FOR 
BIBLE LESSONS. For Teachers using “ Bible 
Lessons for the Young.” 

By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d 
Bible Lessons and Notes and Outlines may also be had 
in One Volume, 4s. 6d. 


READINGS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., 
Principal of Culham Training College. Small fcap. 8vo, 
with Maps, 2s. 6d. 

“Another book which we can recommend with unbounded 
confidence to all devout students of the Bible. Practical 
teachers, to whom we have shown this book, tell us that it is 
exactly what is required in schools, and is especially useful for 
keeping young students in touch with the Christological basis 
of the whole history recorded. We congratulate Mr. Whitham 
on his successful effort, and have no doubt that it will meet with 
due recognition from teachers and students.”—Church Times. 





VENICE: AN HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Lif, . 
and “In and Around Venice.” ™ <eSe Lagoons 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. 
By are F. BROWN,’ Author of “Venice: an His 
torical Sketch” and “ Life on the La ~~ ae 4 
“ Life on the Lagoons.” — 
Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venicg” and 
“In and Around Venice.” 


Third Edition. With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“Old Provence.” Fifth Edition. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


OLD PROVENCE. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“Old Touraine.” In 2 vols., uniform with “Old Touraine,” 
Crown 8yvo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 16s, 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspect. 

By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician to 

Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is a great book; valuable to anybody who has to deal with 

the young—and invaluable to the public schoolmaster.”—School, 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each, 
The Complete Set, £2 8s. net. 


General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A.,, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The object of this Series is to present in separate Volumes a 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of the general develop. 
ment of European History, and to deal fully and carefully with 
the more prominent events in each century. 

No such attempt to place the History of Europe in a com- 
prehensive, detailed, and readable form before the English public 
has previously been made, and the series forms a valuable 
continuous history of Medieval and Modern Europe. 

Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 6s. net. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A, Professor of Medieval and Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. 6s. net. 

Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 

By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University 
of Edinburgh. 6s. net. 

Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 6s, net. 

Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 6s. net. 

Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A. 6s. net. 

Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 6s. net. 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar at 





St. John’s College, Oxford. 6s. net. 
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